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“We feel bewildered and unhappy about parents who do not 
welcome a vocation for a daughter or a son. It is 
the finest thing that can happen to a father and mother” 


WE GAVE OUR 
DAUGHTER TO GOD 


By Joseph and Mary Breig 


~ HE MOST deeply satis- 
a 


fying moment in our 
mfm lives as parents came three 
F years ago when our second 
f daughter told us, matter- 
of-factly, that after her 
| graduation from _ high 
== school she was going to 
become a Sister. 

We welcomed the announce- 
ment because we are realists. We 
welcomed the fact that it was mat- 
ter-of-fact for the same reason. It 
showed that our daughter was a 
realist, too. There was no senti- 
mentalism about her choice to en- 
ter religious life. 

A decision made in that down- 


to-earth, practicable way, we felt, 
was likely to endure. It was not 
based on any emotionalism or 
starry-eyed romanticism. It stood 
upon honest, straightforward fac- 
ing of the most important facts of 
life. 

It is customary, at least in our 
tongue, to mean by “the facts. of 
life” certain physical facts which 
are certainly important. But they 
are not a hundredth as important 
or as fundamental as the facts our 
daughter and we faced. 

The deepest problem of educa- 
tion in our time lies in this — that 
learning by book and by rote 
does not necessarily have any- 
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thing to do with intelligence or 
wisdom. It may be a mere memory 
exercise, not penetrating deep in- 
to a person at all, and not con- 
ferring any capacity for good judg- 
ment. 

The good educator, we believe, 
will agree that intelligence and 
wisdom are virtually indefinable 
and unteachable — and yet are 
incomparably more vital than any 
amount of information. What the 
good educator seeks for is the de- 
sire to learn, the desire to under- 
stand, and willingness to exercise 
the intellect and the will as well 
as the memory. 

True intelligence and true wis- 
dom are allied with realism — 
that is, with the capacity for 
bringing the mind into conformi 
with reality, and above all wit 
the realities that relate especially 
to the spirit of man. The wise per- 
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of the body, but with the eyes of 
the soul. 

Seeing in that manner, a boy 
or a girl asks, and seeks answers 
for, the really indispensable ques- 
tions: where did I come from? 
Where am I going — or should be 
going? What am I for? What is the 
purpose of existence? How can I 
best achieve that purpose? 

True religion has the answers, 
They sound simple, but they are 
deeper than anything else on 
earth. They tell us that we came 
from God, and that our right dest- 
iny is to go back to Him, and then 
to share His happiness forever. 
We achieve this by loving and 
serving Him, and for His sake 
our fellowmen, while we live. 

That is real realism. It is in- 
finite times move realistic than 
most of what passes for realism 


a because most of what 


son sees not merely with the eyes passes for realism is not realism at 
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all, but slop and sentimentality, 


and falsely romantic rot. The 
trouble is that this slop and slush 
is all around in the world we live 
in today. 

We discovered a long time ago 
that it was slush, and we tried 
so to live that by our example we 
might convey to our children that 
it was slush. We never gave them 
the idea that a lot of other things 
aren’t important; they are; but 
they are important only in the 
light of, and in conformity with, 
basic realism about what the real 
purpose in life is. 

Our daughter Betty, then, was 
simply being fully and bravely 
realistic when she decided that 
the place for her was in the re- 
ligious life, because in that life 
she would most swiftly and sure- 
ly attain her right destiny. Since 
her view of life and ours corre- 
sponded, naturally we welcomed 
her decision with joy. 

We wouldn't have welcomed it 
if we had been what some parents 
are nowadays — _ materialistic, 
blinded or half-blinded by the 
secondary things and thus unable 
clearly to see the fundamental 
_things that give direction and 
meaning to everything else. 

In our case, it happened (if you 
can describe as “happening” what 
seems to us plainly a disposition of 
God’s providence) that our daugh- 
ter Betty seemed obviously to 
have been destined for her deci- 
sion from the moment she came 
into the world. 
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MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


\ER 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The book is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
1323, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Dept. 


Name 


City 


' 
Address 
' 
' 


State 


We say this because in baptism 
we named her Elizabeth Ann Se- 
ton, after the founder of the Sis- 
ters of Charity in America, Mother 
Seton, who was very recently 
declared “Venerable” by the 
Church. And Betty chose to enter 
Mother Seton’s Sisters of Charity. 

God had another special pres- 
ent in store for us. The Sisters of 
Charity gave Betty the names of 
her two go she became Sis- 
ter Joseph Mary. 

She and her mother wept, as 
women do, when she entered the 
postulancy — that is, the period 
of testing to see whether she 
really had the vocation to the re- 
ligious life. But it was a funda- 
mentally happy kind of weeping. 
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Betty, however, was to tell us 
later, after we knelt in the convent 
chapel and heard her uttering her 
first vows, that the one big prob- 
lem she had faced was homesick- 
ness. 

She said she did not think she 
would have been able to persevere 
in her vocation had it not been 
for her prayers to her saint-brother 
and saint-sister, who died in in- 
fancy after being baptized. 

It is this very sensitivity, this 
very capacity for love, that will 
be immensely valuable to Betty 
in her life as a Sister. Whether 
she is teaching or caring for the 
sick, or whatever, her heart will 
go out to all the hearts around 
her; and in doing so will help to 
draw them to God — which is 
the work that being a Sister is all 
about. 

We have a married daughter, 
too, and she brings her three 
children to strew their toys and 
their child-like joy through our 
house. We have a son who will 
marry soon, and another son and 
daughter who are still in grade 
school. 

They are all happy youngsters— 
if you can call the mother of three 
a youngster. Marriage is an ex- 
ceedingly happy vocation for those 
whose vocation is marriage, which 
is the case with most of us. 

Nobody knows that better than 
we do; we have been married 29 
years, and in spite of a lot of sor- 
rows and difficulties (including 
the Depression and the deaths of 
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two of our little ones) they have 
been immensely happy years.* 
And the happiness grows year by 
year, as the love and affection 
deepen, which they do for people 
who live marriage as God means 
it to be lived, within the limita- 
tions of their own wisdom and 
virtue. 

But the happiness of Sister Jos- 
eph Mary, we know, is a more 
soaring happiness than the happi- 
ness of the rest of us. You can 
feel it radiating from her; it radi- 
ated even through the time when 
she was very homesick. It radiated 
because God’s grace was a strong- 
er thing than homesickness. And 
the happiness will increase all the 
time for Betty. 

From our point of view, we feel 
bewildered and unhappy about 
parents who do not welcome a 
vocation for a daughter or a son— 
or several of them. It is the finest 
thing that can happen to a father 
and mother. 

When we handed our daughter 
into the Sisters of Charity, we 
knew we were handing her to 
God. We had watched over her 
up to that time; now Some One 
infinitely wise and good and pow- 
erful was going to take charge, 
in a very particular way. 

With the other children — and 
the grandchildren — our work is 
not done; with Betty, it is well 
completed. 

ny the “Lite With My Mary 

oseph A. Brieg (Bruce Publishing So. 
Digest from 
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And something else. Not only is 
our work accomplished; in a way, 
the work is reversed. 

We feel now that Betty, through 
her prayers and good works and 
her closeness to God in the re- 
ligious life, is — over us, 
where once we watched over her. 
Of course our prayers hover above 
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her, too, but we feel an extra- 
ordinary security. We have given 
God a special servant, and we 
know that He cannot be outdone 
in generosity. He will be swift 
with blessings for us, we are con- 
fident; and what more could any 
father and mother ask in this 
world? 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


A happy marriage is one in which neither party can tell you 


when their courtship ended. 


Women, like nature, to be commanded must be obeyed. 


A truly rich man is one who can get his children to run into 
his arms when his hands are empty. 


The trouble wifh too many modern parents is they only be- 
lieve in raising a finger to their children, and then act as though 


they’re afraid it will get bitten off. 


Middle age has set in when you become exhausted by your 
teen-ager telling you how she spent an evening. 


The journey to becoming a celebrity is usually a long and ar- 
duous one, but the return trip usually occurs at high speeds. 


A housewife’s idea of talking shop is to keep the conversation 
going while her husband does the dishes for her. 


All you have to do to get the world to beat a path to your 
door is decide that you want to take a nap. 
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Love OF the 
land, ’tis said, 
dominates the 
Irishman’s every 
other urge. A 
farmer from Tip- 
perary once sum- 
med it up, “The 
girl I'm _ going 
to marry isn't 
much to look at, 


but she has a 
darlin’ bit o 
land.” 


Because 
March is the month when many 
Irishmen at least dream about vis- 
iting or revisiting that darlin’ bit 
o land called Emerald Isle, and 
ways and means of getting there 
are improving all the time, this 
freshly-minted travelogue is of- 
fered. As a suggestion, it might 
make a useful clip and save item 
for your future holiday file. 
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By Dave Warner 


In Ireland there is a variety of scenery 
not to be matched in any other area of 
the world’s surface comparable in size 


Visiting the Emerald Isle 


As any Irishman who has been 
to Erin’s shores knows, there is 
a variety of scenery not to be 
matched in any other area of the 
world’s surface comparable in 
size. 

On the West Coast there is the 
splendor of cliff scenery where 


the last outpost of European land» 


meets the fury of the open Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Inland, there are lakes 
and rivers of unsurpassed beauty, 
set like gems in mountains and 
forests. 

Though Ireland is a_ sparsely 
populated country with few big 
cities, the nation enjoys the fifth 
largest tourist business in Europe, 
numbering in the tens of thous- 


ands visitors each year. Last year 


more than 75,000 Americans visit- * 


ed there. It is a land of little 
towns and hamlets unspoiled. by 


industry, a land of small farms | 


whose owners’ activities embellish . 
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rather than detract from natural 
beauty. It is a land of ancient tra- 
dition, where homey cottage 
crafts and customs abound, affect- 
ing an air of gentleness and peace. 

But most of all, Ireland is peo- 
ple, among the most unique and 
individualistic ever created by 
God. A West of Ireland proverb 
states: “When God made time, He 
made lots of it,” which best des- 
cribes the basis of Irish philosophy. 
Why the rush? Why not take the 
time to sit a spell and chat with 
a friend or neighbor or be kind 
to a stranger? Ireland doesn’t look 
upon the tourist as a foreign mon- 
ey spender but as a fellow human 
being, which is one reason the 
visitor is not confronted with such 
signs as “Americans Go Home,” or 
“British Go Home,” or anyone else 
go home. 

-Seeing Ireland is no problem. 
An intricate network of fast inter- 
city buses covers the country, and 
there are sight-seeing coach tours 
from several regional centers. 
Some coaches have vista dome 
roofs. Trains also can be used to 
advantage. Diesel powered “Radio 
Trains” departing from Dublin on 
one-day excursions, cover a good 
part of Ireland. Almost all tours 
are available between June and 
September only, and different 
tours are available on different 
days of the week. Thus, by stay- 
ing several days at one center, you 
can be sure of enjoying a differ- 
ent tour each day. Advance reser- 
vations are advisable and may be 


made by writing Irish Tourist Of- 
fice, 33 East 50th St., New York 
22. 

Ireland’s three major regions of 
tourist interest are: 

The Dublin area with Eastern 
and Central- Ireland—Most readily 
explored from Dublin, the Irish 
captial, a witty, historic city fam- 
ed for its handsome Georgian fa- 
cades . . . Night life is practically 
non-existent here, with entertain- 
ment limited to pubs, restaurants 
and dance halls . . . Food is good 
and plentiful and hotels adequate 
. .. From Dublin, trains and buses 
radiate out into the green Irish 
countryside, to the places of Tara, 
the round tower of Kells and south 
through mountain glens to ancient 
Wexford . . . Not far are excellent 
beach resorts. 

Southwest Ireland—Mountainous 
land of thatched, whitewashed cot- 
tages and such important sights 
as Mount Mellerey’s Trappist Mon- 
astery, “Cashel of the Kings,” and 
Blarney and Lismore Castles all 
can be explored from a choice of 
three bases — Limerick, Cork or 
Killarney. Limerick, only 15 miles 
from Shannon airport, offers the 
widest range of tours. 

Galway, Western Ireland and 
Donegal — This is a gripping 
scene of mountains, moors, lakes 


and bogs where peasant life goes 
on untrammeled by 20th Century 
progress. On Archill Island men 
still hunt sharks from primitive. 
curraghs, and the unspoiled Aran 
Islands are easily accessible .. . 
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Galway, most Irish of Ireland ci- 
ties, is the best touring base, but 
Sligo is really more convenient for 
Donegal alone . . . From Galway, 
day-long coach excursions depart 
for Killaloe, Connemara, Kyle- 
more Lakes and abbey; the awe- 
inspiring cliffs of Moher and the 
Atlantic Coast villages, Leenane 
and Achill Island and the Maam 
Valley and Ballindooley Castle. 

Ireland takes a back seat to no 
nation in abundance and quality 
of golf courses, horse racing which 
operates almost all year round, 
and hunting and fishing. There are 
excellent facilities for youth hos- 
tels, camping sites, motoring, walk- 
ing and cycling and shopping. 
Best buys in Ireland include hand- 
woven tweeds, hand knitted goods, 
linen, the renowned Waterford 
glass and Belleek china. It is al- 
so a good hunting place for old 
glass and silver, and, for those who 
care, five bottles of Irish whiskey 
may be brought tax-free for ex- 
port. Arnott and Co., Ltd., on Hen- 
ry Street, and Brown Thomas and 
Switzer Co., Ltd., on Grafton 
Street, both in Dublin, are regard- 
ed as two of the world’s greatest 
shops for bargain hunters. 

Also high on the list, if not lead- 
ing it, for bargain hunters is 
Shannon airport in Ireland where 
a wide variety of merchandise may 
be purchased without paying sales 
taxes, federal taxes and customs 
duties on items imported from 
other countries. 


About how to get to Ireland, 
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Irish Air Lines (Aer Lingus), with 
very courteous and considerate 
stewardesses, flies from New York 
and Boston to Shannon and Dublin 
with connections to 19 key cities 
in Europe. “Shamrock Thriftflite 
Service” is the name given to the 
economy class service. 

With an order in for three 
Boeing 720s, Irish Air Lines is un- 
derway with a program to convert 
its entire fleet to turbine-powered 
aircraft. The conversion is slated 
for completion by the end of 1961. 
With Shannon 400 miles closer to 
New York than London, the route 
under the new jet program will 
take five hours, 56 minutes for 
the New York-Shannon run. 

A boat trip to Ireland takes 
about 10 days, with six modern 
freighters operating in this mode 
of travel. Built within the last seven 
years, they offer modern cabins, 
well decorated dining room, pas- 
senger recreation room equipped 
with bar and deck chairs. There is 
about one sailing a month from U. 
S. ports and two sailings during 
summer from Montreal. There are 
low off-season rates available but 
no reduction in round trip fares. 

Once transportation costs are 
met, the tourist to Ireland gets ex- 
tremely good mileage from his dol- 
lar. Ireland is small (302 miles 
long, 189 wide), and a motor 
coach tour, for example, can op- 
erate for as little as $10 a day to 
the traveler. But this includes first 
class hotel, breakfast, lunch, div- 
ner and tour. 
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To help visitors to Ireland, these 

Do’s and Don'ts should be observ- 
ed. 
Do: 
Check before arriving in Ireland 
with the list of items which may 
be imported free of duty and be- 
fore leaving Ireland check what 
goods acquired may be exported; 
have your hotel reservations book- 
ed as far in advance as possible 
particularly during the peak travel 
months — June, July, August; 
treat officials, hotel staff; etc., as 
friends rather than servants as it 
will assure better service and often 
many personal kindnesses; if you 
have room in your car, give lifts 
to people who may ask for it. You 
will be doing a great service and 
will be amply repaid by excellent 
company and conversation; keep to 
the left-hand side of the road 
when driving in Ireland. 

Don't: 

Tip over lavishly as it is un- 
neccesary to tip at all, except for 
special services in hotels which in- 
clude cover charge; expect the 
usual palm-greasing of some 
countries, because offers of “re- 
wards” to officials and police ac- 
tually can land you in trouble in 
Ireland; wait for a taxi to drive 
past, because Irish hacks do not 
cruise but are summoned by tele- 
phone or at key positions in the 
city; put ice in Irish whiskey as it 
will ruin your drink and _horrify 
fellow drinkers; try — at first any- 
way — to equal the beer drinking 
prowess of Irish friends as you soon 
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will discover Irish beer is stronger 
than American and is often served 
in pint measures; refer to the Irish 
language as Erse (it is Irish or 
Gaelic); expect all Irishmen to 
have tenor voices or all Irish wo- 
men to play the harp; in the case 
of women, wear slacks or shorts to 
Church on Sundays. 

“Meet The Irish” is a new plan 
recently announced by the Irish 
Tourist Board. The idea is to en- 
able travelers to Ireland to arrange 
in advance to meet congenial Irish 
people of similar ages, hobbies and 
professions. 

In Cork, for instance, well over 
a hundred local architects, engi- 
neers, doctors, students, business- 
men and others have registered 
with the Tourist Board to welcome 
their counterparts from overseas. 
In the majority of cases the visitors 
will be received in the homes of 
their Irish hosts. 

“Meet The Irish” introductions 
may be arranged through any of 
the North American _ branches. 
Again, questions should be direct- 
ed to 33 East 50th St., New York. 

As touched upon previously, the 
Yankee dollar goes a long way in 
Ireland. A room with private bath, 
plus a generous Irish breakfast, 
costs $6.65 at Dublin’s finest 
hotels. Simpler accommodations in 
smaller cities and towns — full 
breakfast included — run as low as 
$1.90. 

So many stories, legends, jokes 
and downright nonsense exist 


about Ireland that even authors 
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serious about extolling the virtues 
of this magic land have trouble 
agreeing. 

These are for certain: 

No snakes are found in any part 
of Ireland, except for the imported 


specimens in the Dublin Zoo, sup- 


porting the legend that St. Patrick 
banished them all; only in Ireland 
—at Blarney Castle, County Cork — 
can one gain the gift of irresistible 
eloquence by kissing a piece of 
stone, done by leaning over an 83- 
foot high parapet and grasping an 
iron railing; Ireland’s national 
games are hurling and Gaelic 
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football; the largest brewery in 
Europe is Guinness’ at St. James 
Gate, Dublin, world’s largest ex- 
porters of beer, ale, stout; the 
world’s finest illuminated manu- 
script, the eighth century Book of 
Kells, a copy of the Four Gospels 
in Latin, can be seen in the Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin; 
no country of comparable size and 
population has produced more big 
names in European modern litera- 
ture, the Irish list including Swift, 
Yeats, Moore, Joyce, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, Synge, 
O’Casey. 


aS 
- “I told you those ‘pay later’ people would find us!” 


A choice between rhythm or | 
contraception is not a mere 
private decision to use one 
technique or another, like 
choosing to watch TV in color 
or black-and-white; rather it 
is a decision that involves a 
three-way dialog between hus- 
band, wife and God 


Contraception 


or 


Rhythm? 


Condensed from America 


Rev. Paul Hilsdale, S.J. 


NY A PERSON’s dif- 

ficulty with the 

Church’s stand 

against birth control 

is aggravated when 

he’s told that rhythm is all right 
but contraception is a mortal sin. 

“Why all this casuistry?” he asks. 

“If the Church allows family plan- 
ning, surely it’s only a technicali 

what method you use. After all, 

if you're going to avoid pregnancy, 

what difference can it make to 


God if you do so by contraception 
or by using the rhythm cycle?” 
The Catholic approach to the 
problem of our exploding world 
population has been competently 
discussed.* Here I want to limit 
the discussion to the narrower 
subject—or accusation—that there 
is something arbitrary about the 
distinction drawn by the Church 


*See “The Population Explosion,” 
The Family Digest, August, ‘59. 


America (November 21, °59), America Press, 


329 W.. 108th St, New. York 25,-N.¥. . 11 
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between rhythm and contraception 
(using the words “contraception,” 
“birth control” or “artificial birth 
control” more or less interchange- 
ably). 

Some think that God really is 
opposed to all kinds of family 
planning; that He wants married 
couples always to express their 
love for each other physically 
whenever the spirit moves, with- 
out first consulting a thermometer 
or calendar. “This is what the 
Church law originally meant,” 
goes their answer, “and no one 
doubted it for over a thousand 
years. But with the development 
of the biological sciences some 
sharp canon lawyer found a loop- 
hole in the law. The Church 
moves slowly, so she hasn’t yet got 
around to plugging that loophole. 
And until she does, Catholics — 
especially the less fervent ones — 
will, no doubt, continue to take 
advantage of it.” 

Fortunately there is another 
answer that does more justice to 
God's providence and to the wis- 
dom of His Church. It is based on 
the premise that man differs from 
the lower animals precisely be- 
cause he possesses a rational soul, 
and because his biophysical drives 
are under the dominion of reason. 
Sexuality in animals is a drive that 
impels to action, given the appro- 
priate stimuli and conditioning. 
But in man it is a desire that he 
chooses to express or restrain free- 
ly, according to circumstances of 
person, time or place. 
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A couple may, therefore, enjoy 
normal marital relations whenever 
their love suggests, without wait- 
ing—as other animals must — for 
times when conception is likely to 
follow. So also they may abstain 
whenever intellect presents valid 
reasons for so doing. 

No need to discuss here just 
what reasons are valid ones — the 
so-called “indications” listed by 
Pope Pius XII that justify the use 
of rhythm. Suffice it to say that if 
husband and wife decide that an- 
other child will involve serious 
hardship, they may in_ perfectly 
good conscience decide to limit 
the size of their family. Moreover, 
the decision is up to them, not— 
as many seem to think—up to their 
confessor, provided, of course, 
they know well the Church’s 
teaching about what reasons give 
sufficient justification. 

So much for background consid- 
erations. We come now to the 
core of our problem: Once hus- 
band and wife have made a pru- 
dent decision to postpone or avoid 
future pregnancies, how exactly 
may they go about it? 

The question can, of course, be 
answered simply by appealing to 
the teaching of the Church, trust- 
ing in her superior wisdom. In- 
deed, this recourse to the external 
authority of God is the most satis- 
factory procedure and the one that 
leads to our highest degree of cer- 
titude. But the human mind is al- 
ways curious to see if it can get 
some further insight, however 
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dim, into the internal reasonable- 
ness of what it already accepts on 
faith. It is mere natural inquisi- 
tiveness, therefore, and not a lack 
of faith that pushes many a Cath- 
olic to ask why it is that rhythm 
is pleasing to God and not contra- 
ception. 

The standard answer is quite 
simple. 1) Contraception is the 
placing of an artificial obstacle to 
natural sexual relations. But man 
has no right so to interfere in such 
a basic natural process. Therefore 
contraception is morally wrong. 2) 
Rhythm is but the non-use of the 
sex faculties during the fertile 
period of the month. But merely 
not using sexual powers is hardly 
wrong (else how explain the lives 
of Mary and Joseph?). Therefore 
rhythm is morally licit. 

The argument is based on the 
essential difference between using 
the sex powers while artificially 
blocking their course and simply 
not using them, in short between 
abuse and non-use. 

This standard answer is quite 
valid, but deceptively facile. It 
depends on the meaning of the 
word “natural,” and this, in turn, 
depends on a carefully reasoned 
analysis of the nature and purpose 
of the sexual act. 

In terms of such an analysis the 
philosophical-minded validate the 
reasonableness of periodic contin- 
ence and the essential irrationality 
of any antecedent frustration of 
the sexual act. The whole argument 
has'the advantage of rigorous logic 
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but the disadvantage of being ex- 
ceedingly difficult to grasp. Here 
I want to suggest a variation of 
this approach, one that will be 
easier to understand though pos- 
sibly less rigorous in its logic. 

To begin with, the love of hus- 
band and wife has to be seen in 
its supernatural setting, in the 
light of the expressive title of 
Bishop Sheen’s book Three to Get 
Married. Then it becomes clear 
that a choice between rhythm or 
contraception is not a mere private 
decision to use one technique or 
another, like choosing to watch TV 
in color or black-and-white; rather 
it is a decision that involves a 
three-way dialog between _hus- 
band, wife and God. 

From this point of view, marital 
relations may be thought of as an 
invitation to God—an invitation for 
Him to enter into the love of hus- 
band and wife as Creator, endow- 
ing a human soul with existence 
and unending life. For parents 
have power to mold out of their 
own bodies only the body of a 
child, not its soul. As God alone 
was able to create the world out 
of nothingness, so can He alone 
create out of nothing a human 
soul. That He chooses to do so 
almost at the beck and call, as it 
were, of mankind remains an im- 
penetrable mystery: God the all- 
powerful never taking the initia- 
tive in creating a human person 
until He is invited to bring to per- 
fection the work of human love! 

Looking at marriage from this 
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point of view, measuring the hu- 
man action not only in its human 
but also in its divine dimension, 
we should be in a better position 
to see the reasons that support the 
Church’s teaching. 

It may help now to come down 
from the stratosphere and study 
the principles in three real-life sit- 
uations. 

Jane and George have been 
married for three years. They 
just had their first baby, and the 
family doctor warns that Jane’s 
condition is delicate, that she 
should not risk another delivery 
for several years. They consult 
another doctor and get the same 
advice. Saddened by the news, 
they make the only possible pru- 
dent decision: to avoid pregnancy. 
They agree to give up the use of 
their marriage rights for the next 
year. Intelligently religious, they 
know their human weakness, so 
they turn to God and ask Him for 
strength to keep their resolution 
and for wisdom to work out prac- 
tical safeguards in their daily life. 
They go to Mass more often and 
open themselves more to the 
grace of the sacraments, for they 
need an overflow of His love in 
their lives. No longer do they in- 
vite Him to come as Creator as 
they did in the past. Now, rath- 
er, they invite Him as Protector, 
and they pray for the gift of His 
strength and constant encourage- 
ment. 

Ronald and Mary face a similar 
prospect. They have three chil- 
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dren, and an Rh factor in their 
blood types now makes another 
pregnancy inadvisable. They de- 
cide to use rhythm, to confine 
their sexual relations to those times 
when Mary is not likely to con- 
ceive. They are warned of the 
difficulties this will involve and of 
the psychological tensions they 
will have to cope with. But with 
God’s grace and with honest hu- 
man insight and restraint, they 
hope to adjust successfully. 

What does this mean from God’s 
point of view? How does it fit in 
with the supernatural viewing of 
sexual relations as an invitation to 
God and to His creativity? 

It is still an invitation. Ronald 
and Mary continue to be full 
open to each other and to God. 
Their gift is complete and total, 
holding nothing back. 

When He gave Mary a regular 
monthly cycle, God was letting 
her know in His own direct way— 
for He always prefers actions to 
words—those days on which He 
willed to give only physical in- 
timacy and love without also ex- 
ercising His creative power. So 
now they plan to make a sacrifice 
in obedience to His will: to give 
up marital relations except on 
those days when, as He has been 
careful to let them know, He 
chooses not to come as Creator. 

Ronald and Mary are resolved 
not to forbid God to exercise. His 
creative power if He so wills. In 
this their attitude to God is al- 
together different from that . of 
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Catholics who might decide to en- 
joy the sexual act but use-a device, 
its sinfulness, to guaran- 
tee God’s: exclusion. In the final 
event they will not try to take the 
initiative away from God. They tell 
Him that the invitation is still 
open for Him to come as Creator, 
but they add an earnest explan- 
ation of why they would apprec- 
iate His declining it. Ronald and 
Mary may not be actually think- 
ing this, but if they were, if their 
spiritual sense were fully devel- 
oped, they would find themselves 
praying: “Your will be done; we 
leave the final decision up to you. 
But still . .. we do hope You won't 
want us to have another child 
right now!” 

Now let’s examine an attitude 
almost diametrically opposite to 
that of Ronald and Mary. Karl has 
been out of work six months. He 
and his wife, Anne, already have 
four children; they simply cannot 
afford another. Their decision to 
limit their family is intelligent and 
prudent, but not so the means 
they select. 

Looking for the easiest way of 
dealing with their problems they 
simply go to the corner store and 
buy contraceptives. But it takes 
three to get married. How are 
they treating the Third Partner in 
their marriage? That is an impor- 
tant question to answer. 

Their situation is like the one 
we paint in our imagination of 
the innk 
Bethlehem on the first Christmas 


r and wife ‘in. 


night. They open the door of their 
warm room and see in the cold 


- darkness outside a. dusty, tired 


young man, his pregnant wife and 
their poor donkey. “Move on,” the 
innkeeper says as he pushes the 
door closed, “We've no room 
for you here.” And with those 
words he refused hospitality to the 
Lord of creation. Was he a selfish, 
greedy man, waiting for more 
wealthy customers to show up? 
Was the inn really full? We can- 
not assess his personal guilt. But 
the fact remains that he shut the 
door of his home in the face of his 
God. Fortunately for him, that 
same God, as we now know, is 
merciful and understanding and 
will not count it against him unless 
he knew at the time that he was 
doing seriously wrong. 

So Anne and Karl may have lit- 
tle or no idea that by their con- 
traceptive action they are literally 
closing the door of their marriage 
against their Creator. They may 
be such poorly instructed Cath- 
olics that they do not consider 
birth control a mortal sin. If so, 
they have been included in our 
Lord’s prayer on the cross: “Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

But if they really do believe 


that their action is _ seriously 


wrong, and if they still proceed 
against God’s express command, 
then were they logical—which in 
all probability they are not — they 
would have to look directly at God 
and say: 


“We plan to take ad- 
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vantage of all the pleasures You 
made possible by creating us man 
and woman. But we want our 
love to ourselves; we do not invite 
You into it. We resent the threat 
of Your presence as Creator and 
serve definite notice that You're 
not wanted. And to make sure 
You stay out, we will use physical 
means to frustrate the natural 
completion of our action.” 

This would be a terrible and 
frightening state of mind. Few 
people, perhaps, are sufficiently 
logical to see that this is the mean- 
ing of their action. And God, of 
course, does not punish His chil- 
dren for doing what they think is 
allowed. But He does want them 
to be instructed—and to be spared 
the psychological and social evils 
that their ignorance might occa- 
sion. We cannot forget that one 
of the spiritual works of mercy is 
to instruct the ignorant. 

In translating the meaning of 
contraception into these blunt 
words, therefore, I intend no con- 
demnation of the ignorant — and 
how many can be sufficiently de- 


praved to speak to their God in 
such language? We cannot se 
into our neighbor's conscience. We 
simply do not know what lights 
God has given to those who have 
no clear Christian teaching as a 
guide, and who depend for direc- 
tion on the persuasive propaganda 
of the slick-paper magazines and 
the confused example of | their 
friends. 

For Catholics, however, the ex- 
ample of these three couples 
should at least clarify the intellec- 
tual problem, providing some in- 
sight into the reasonableness of 
our belief. For some it may do 
even more, giving moral and emo- 
tional guidance as well. For many 
couples seem to experience a 
vague and uneasy guilt about their 
use of rhythm, even when they 
have perfectly legitimate reasons 
for avoiding another pregnancy. 
If they can make their own the 
attitude of Ronald and Mary, as 
I've sketched it here, they will dis- 
cover peace of soul, and they will 


find their love now has room for 
God. 


Gentle Words 


SHE CAME to me at the close of day, when the lamps were 
being lit and a feeling of peace lay over the world. With cool 
fingers she caressed my forehead. Gently she took from me the 
volume of simple heartfelt verses I had been reading. Softly, her 
warm lips close to my ear, she whispered: 

“Tll wash and you dry.” — Quote 
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Home, Sweet Living Enclosure 


Our architect classified us as the ultra-modern, 
cathedral-ceiling type 


Condensed from Minutes 


WO YEARS ago we sold our 
house and built a new one. 
The old house was long on 
bay windows but short on closet 
space, and we knew we had to do 
something when our guests took to 
hanging their coats in the garage. 
We found an architect who de- 
signs houses which express the 
owners’ personalities. After a brief 
introduction, we were classified as 
the ultra-modern, cathedral-ceiling 
type. Who could resist such a 
psychoanalysis? We hired the man 


on the spot. 


Minutes 


Donna Siegel 


Everything in our new house is 
functional. Take the front door. On 
it are door chimes, a mail chute, a 
peephole which enables us to see 
you without being seen, and a 
swinging door for our dog Sam. 
How could our architect know that 
our mailman would deliver our 
mail through the dog’s door and 
that people would try to ring the 
peephole? The door chimes are 
used, though. Sam rings them be- 
fore he crawls in through the mail 
chute. 

Our home has no rooms, only 
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“areas.” We have a living area, 
dining area, stereo area. One thing 
we forgot was a privacy area, so 
we do have to go out for that. 

Our kitchen, or rather food 
preparation area, is separated only 
by a waist-high partition. In all 
fairness to our architect, who is a 
bachelor and eats out every night, 
who would ever dream that the 
steam from the stove would cloud 
up the picture window in the liv- 
ing area? 

We do have one area which is 
called a room. To be more specific, 
it is called The Family Room. My 
family wouldn’t be caught dead in 
it. They prefer to live it up in the 
living area, so we use the family 
room for entertaining. It really is 
a pleasant spot, with a built-in bar 
and lots of space to work on our 
hobbies. Unfortunately, we have 
no hobbies, but we’re toying with 
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the idea of taking up alcohol, just 
so the room will be functional. 

Naturally, we have sliding glass 
doors. And just like the ads say, 
they really bring the wonders of 
nature right into your home. Water 
bugs, scampering ants, the neigh- 
bor’s dog; they all love modern. 

But one area unaffected by mod- 
ern architecture is the garage. Ours 
is filled with the things that used 
to be kept in the hall closet of our 
old house. Its corners are cram- 
med with knick-knacks. 

Matter of fact, we spend quite 
a lot of time out there. We're 
thinking of installing a television 
set beside the old living room 
couch, and it wouldn’t cost too 
much to build a bay window in 
the outside wall. Of course that’s 
all in the future. Right now we're 
trying to find a place to hang our 
guests’ coats. 


The Best Husbands 


AGATHA CHRISTIE, the mystery story writer, who married an 
archaeologist, says that they make the best husbands. 
“Just think,” she declared. “The older his wife gets, the more 


interested he becomes in her.” — 


Contributed by Harold Helfer 


A MAN waAs getting ready to go out of town to a convention 
when his wife sidled up to him and said she’d like to go too. “But 
I'll be all tied up all the time,” he protested. “You wouldn’t have 


anything to do.” 


“Don’t let that bother you,” she told him cheerfully. “I can 


spend my time buying clothes.” 


“Well, why go 1,000 miles to buy some clothes?” he exploded. 
“You can buy everything you want right here.” 

“Fine,” the wife’s eyes sparkled. “That’s all I wanted to 
hear.” — Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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A constant see-saw exists be- 


tween love and hate. For love 

to over-balance hate, a person 

must learn to exhibit a feeling 
of love more openly 


HOW LOVE CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


Condensed from the booklet 
O. A. Battista 


| a balance between 
| love and hate. The 
| development of a 
high love/hate factor, the over- 
powering of all hate tendencies 
with love, is necessary for you to 
remain happy and __ successful. 
Learn, therefore, to estimate your 
own love/hate balance and then 
do everything in your power to 
keep increasing your equity in the 
power of love. 


“How Love Can Change Your Life,” by O. A 


The frist thing you must do to 
keep your love/hate factor in pro- 
per balance is to make up your 
mind that you will love people no 
matter how much the evidence 
may suggest that they do not love 
you. The interesting thing about 
getting to like all the people with 
whom you come into contact is 
that as soon as you discipline 
yourself to do this they in turn 
will like you better; they will have 
little choice in the matter because 
love works that way! In other 
words, by liking another person, 
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you can automatically cause that 
person’s love/hate factor to be- 
come more favorably balanced to- 
ward you. Actually, the gruffness 
exhibited by most people is noth- 
ing more than an intense fear on 
their part that you basically don’t 
like them. 

So for an experiment in liv- 
ing, just for tomorrow at least, try 
to be very agreeable, cheerful, 
and charitable in your thoughts 
and actions with other people. 
Make up your mind that you will 
think only lovingly of everybody 
with whom you come into contact. 
Keep reminding yourself that 
wherever love is blocked or stilt- 
ed it quickly turns to anger or 
disgust. This will permit you to 
feel friendly and relaxed even 
when you encounter people who 
outwardly appear to be hostile 
towards you. Remember, too, that 
you've got to believe that the 
other person will like you. The 
only possible way that any of us 
can win and hold the love of our 
fellow man is through our own 
initiative to want to love him. The 
love that we give to other people 
is the only kind of love that comes 
back to us with compound inter- 
est. 

There are numerous ways in 
everyday situations whereby you 
can probably cause your love to 
surge and overpower your own 
natural tendency to arouse the 
emotion of hate within you. For 
example, frequently a man who 


has finished a hard day’s work at 
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the office may find that his love/* 
hate balance is such that he is on 
edge, which makes him prone to 
be “nasty.” If, however, through 
his own discipline, he makes up 
his mind on the way home that 
he is going to be pleasant with his 
wife and children the moment he 
enters the house, he reverses the 
picture. 

It is remarkable how immedi- 
ate the reaction of a wife and her 
children can be to the arrival of 
dad from his work. They respond 
in exactly the tone of voice and 
the emotional pattern that is set 
by dad as he comes through the 
door! If such a man enters the 
house and reacts to his family with 
an expression of meanness, which 
may only be a reflection of a state 
of fatigue from the day’s work, 
then he immediately sends the 
love that was ready to be given 
to him by his family scurrying 
away, and invites an atmosphere 
of belligerence to take its place. 
On the other hand, a happy dad 
returning home from work is 
bound to make for a happy din- 
ner and evening. 

A family, like an individual, has 
to maintain a healthy overall love/ 
hate factor. When a child at a 
dinner table spills a glass of milk, 
it is very easy to throw a family’s 
love/hate factor out of balance. If 
the father or mother laughs the 
incident off as an accident and 
does not severely criticize the 
youngster but helps to clean the 
mess up, then obviously the par- 
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in a 


ent’s love/hate balance is 
healthy state. On the other hand, 
if one of the parents unhesitat- 
ingly administers undue punish- 
ment to the child for such an ac- 
cident, it is obvious that such a 


parent’s love/hate balance is in 
need of adjustment. After all, an 
accident is an accident, and a 
moment’s reflection on the part 
of a parent would make him rea- 
lize that he could have spilt the 
milk as easily as the child had. 
Then the child would have no 
way to discipline his parent! 

A parallel situation is often 
found in the case of husband and 
wife relationships. Let us assume 
that a wife prepares dinner which 
she herself likes but of which her 
husband is not too fond. If he sits 
down to the meal and eats it with- 
out making a scene, obviously his 
love/hate balance is in good 
shape. But if, on the other hand, 


he immediately goes into a tirade 
about his wife’s cooking, then the 
marital love/hate factor of this 
couple is getting out of healthy 
balance. 

This, in essence, is the constant 
see-saw that exists between love 
and hate. In order for love always 
to overbalance hate, it is neces- 
sary for a person, in whatever en- 
vironment he may find himself, to 
feel friendly and to exhibit a feel- 
ing of love more openly. 

A most important personal side 
to maintaining a healthy love-over- 
hate balance is the fact that medi- 
cal science has demonstrated time 
and again that it is practically im- 
possible to foster hate, to hate 
anybody, and remain healthy. It is 
well established that the unhealth- 
iest people in the world, both 
mentally and physically, are those 
who have many enemies, those 


who allow themselves to hate peo- 
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ple. From a selfish health stand- 
point, quite apart from possible 
serious moral and spiritual conse- 
quences, a preponderance of love 
over hate can add years of happi- 
ness to your life. 

Instead of condemning people, 
instead of hating them, — of 
distrustin le, lovin 
them. You find that 
can change your life. 

Your love/hate balance is in 
wonderful shape if you react in 
the following ways: 

(1) If you feel kindly to a man 
who quite accidentally scratches 
your car and immediately tries to 
make retribution for it; it is sur- 
prising how such a common thing 
as a scratched fender can cause 
hate to ooze out of people. 

(2) Your love/hate balance is in 
good shape if you are patient and 
understanding with your wife, 
with your family, with your asso- 
ciates on the job, when they do 
things that normally would be 
considered irritating. 

Here are 10 ways to determine 
if your love-to-hate factor is in a 
healthy state: 

1. Would you hesitate to shovel 
a little bit of snow off your neigh- 
bor’s walk? 

2. Are you never envious when 
a neighbor gets a big promotion or 
is honored for an ee 

3. Do you gladl to help 
someone = help 
without sizing up whether or not 
it is going to be a “one-way-street” 
proposition? 
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4, Do you freely acknowledge 
little acts of thoughtfulness on the 
part of friends and relatives? 

5. Are you sufficiently attuned 
to your wife and family as to go 
out of your way to give them an 
adequate amount of your time 
and attention? 

6. Do you ever permit yourself 
to lose your temper over some 
minor incident which may irritate 
you at the time, or are you able 
to count to 10 to see the relative 
unimportance of the incident? 

7. Are you able to love your 
children without the urge to dis- 
cipline them at every turn? 

8. Do you participate in com- 
munity affairs willingly? 

9. Are you usually polite with 

ple whether or not they are 
iendly and polite to you? 

10. Can you deal objectively 
with people irrespective of their 
race, creed or color? Can you 
— even a subconscious surge 
of hate for these people? 

If your answers to the foregoing 
10 questions are predominately. 
“Yes,” the chances are that your 
love/hate factor is in a healthy 
state. Your health, success, and 
happiness will continue to depend 
in no small way on your ability to 
maintain this state at such a com- 
mendable level. 

If the following situations more 
honestly reflect the surges of your 
innermost emotions, take heed. 
Start work without delay to force 
the love that lies dormant within 


_you out into the open; bring it to 
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the surface where it can quickly 
make hate melt away with the 


speed with which the noonday 
sun melts a piece of ice: 

1. Are you unable to enjoy your 
work because this or that person 
rubs you the wrong way? 

2. Do you have a distrust of 
others, sometimes the very same 
persons who have helped you get 
a raise or a promotion? 

3. Are you constantly peddling 
stories that may distract from the 
reputations or characters of more 
successful persons? 

4. Do you enjoy a piece of gos- 
sip — even when true — that will 
mean the downfall of someone in 
a high place? 

5. Do you try to impress others 
by occasionally blowing your top? 

6. Do you become impatient 
when someone causes you a delay 
or some measure of inconveni- 
ence? 

7. Can your wife or the children 
get your dander up easily? 

8. Do you find yourself in the 
grips of envious emotions when 
you seem to be losing the race 
toward a particular goal? 

9. Do you openly or subconsci- 
ously have a dislike for any spe- 
cific race or creed? 

10. Do you allow yourself to 
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take the side of another person 
who is openly running somebody 
down? 

By practicing love, by seeing 
love within yourself, by expressing 
love in deeds, words and thoughts 
to others, you can gradually help 
a full measure of the love that lies 
smoldering within you to burst 
forth into joy that will bring you 
much happiness and success. By 
exuding love, you will first come 
to love yourself better. Once you 
love yourself better, others will be 
bound to love you more. 

Interest yourself in the other 
fellow first. Try to realize that 
the other person usually is inter- 
ested in himself more than he is 
interested in you. Learn to trust 
others and to remember that you 
can be fabulously rich in love and 
in generosity without a big bank 
account. Remember that the oth- 
er fellow has fought and won bat- 
tles similar to the ones that you 
must fight and win to keep love 
ahead of hate. If you will realize 
that love is the most fundamental 
emotion that ties man to God, and 
man to man, you can play a cru- 
cial role in bringing peace and 
happiness to your life, to all who 
rub shoulders with you, and ulti- 
mately to the world. 


It was A tense scene in the film. The audience sat enthralled. 
Suddenly the hero slapped the heroine in the face. 

In the silence that followed, a little voice piped up: “Mommy,” 
it said, “why doesn’t she slap him back like you do?” — Atlas News 
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“I could not bring myself to toss my long 


years of Catholic upbringing to one side 
and be married by a Methodist minister” 


‘TI Refused to Risk an 
Interfaith Marriage”’ 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


Alice Case 


UDDENLY THERE is a 
great deal being writ- 
ten on the subject 
of interfaith marriage. 

Results of studies are being made 

public . . . surveys attempt to 

show how adjustments are made 

. your chances of happiness 
and success are gauged according 
to a chart. It all sounds very fine 
and scientific — but improbable. 

Perhaps I am leaning away out in- 

to space on the end of a limb when 

I make the statement, but here it 

is: There is rarely true happiness 

or success in interfaith marriage 
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without definite sacrifice of 
spiritual values. One or the other 
party is inclined to compromise. 

How do I know? 

My interest in the subject dates 
back two decades; to a summer 
when I fell in love blindly, com- 
pletely and without reservations 
with a non-Catholic boy. I do not 
wish to imply that there was any- 
thing improper in our relationship. 
We respected each other as people 
and that was probably my strong- 
est argument for our courtship. To 
my parents I'd say, “He’s head and 
shoulders above any Catholic boy 
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I know. Morally and in every other 
way he is tops.” 

I can see my mother now, her 
eyes large and moist. She liked 
Bob; she respected him. She could 
find no criticism of him in any way 
except to state, “He is not a Catho- 
lic.” 

I was 19, Bob was 22. We had 
a bright, shining future. Why spoil 
everything by arguing about re- 
ligion? Rather, we carefully a- 
voided the subject because neither 
dared admit to the other how com- 
pletely we expected to win. As I 
look back over the years, I marvel 
at the atrocious conceit I displayed 
when I went so far as to tell my 
mother that I was certain Bob 


would turn Catholic if I so much 
as mentioned it. Ah, 19! A won- 
derful age. 

The night I met Bob’s parents 
was the beginning of the end of 
my dream. They joked about 
“signing up a minister” if their son 
continued to spend so much time 
at the home of his future in-laws. 
I must have given some sign at 
the mention of minister because 
Bob’s father said, “You would na- 
turally adopt the religion of your 
husband, wouldn’t you?” 

I don’t remember my exact 
answer but later Bob told me of 
the terrible disappointment his 
parents felt at his being interested 
in “a headstrong girl who refused 
to follow her man.” 
That was the op- 
ening wedge. Bob’s 
parents used every 
argument at their 
disposal to influ- 
ence him in insist- 
ing that I be the 
one to change re- 
ligion. At first he 
was too much in 
love to see me in 
the poor light they 
used. But gradually, 
by appealing to his 
male ego, they made 
him feel that it was 
a point of honor for 
a man to force his 
bride to accept his 
religion. Meanwhile, 
I was struggling 
against open com- 
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bat with two people whom I 
scarcely knew except as future 
(?) in-laws. 

Much as I had dreamed of or- 
ange blossoms, I could not bring 
myself to toss my long years of 
Catholic upbringing to one side 
and be married by a Methodist 
minister. I was adamant. I refused 
to study the Methodist beliefs; I 
wanted no part of their ceremon- 
ies. In fact, I tried to defend 
Catholicism until each date be- 
came a long session of argument 
which left me confused and bitter. 
I cried and beat my fists into my 
pillow on a good many nights af- 
ter Bob left me with his stubborn 
refusal to be “led around by a 
woman.” 

Finally I sought advice. Perhaps 
I was wrong in my choice of con- 
fidants but I went to visit a rela- 
tive who had given up her religion 
to marry a man who proclaimed 
himself to be an atheist.' I had not 
talked with Aunt Patty for years 
inasmuch as she was considered 
the “black sheep” of our family. 
But I felt close to her now since 
we had our common ground. 

“Tell him to go fly,” Aunt Patty 
said without hesitation. “No man 
is worth giving up anything as per- 
sonal as religion. I know.” She and 
her husband appeared compatible 
on the surface but Aunt Patty said 
they existed in a state of truce. 
She was constantly being nagged 
by her conscience and he was for- 
ever cramming his erratic beliefs 
down her throat. There were no 
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children and Aunt Patty thanked 
God for not complicating a bad 
situation. I could see that after 
eight years this marriage was 
something less than I desired. I 
left Aunt Patty with a genuine 
concern for her sanity. She was 
nervous, excitable, loud and _ not 
at all serene as I remembered her. 
With a shudder I faced my own 
dilemma. 

Fall had arrived and I entered 
nurses training as I had planned. 
Bob and I continued to see each 
other occasionally but it was as if 
we were strangers meeting for the 
first time. There was a stiff formal- 
ity about our relationship which 
annoyed me. We had been so gay 
and care-free. Such fun we had 
had .. . until we began this mad 
wrangle over religion. I told him 
my feelings on this subject one 
night just before Christmas. I was 
home for a few days and we were 
trying to recapture the old zest and 
spontaneity while all our school 
friends were gathered for the holli- 
day season. 

“It’s no use, Bob,” I said. “I 
can’t punish myself by dating you 
any longer. This is leading us 
against an impossible wall. Neither 
will give in and we may as well 
face it.” 

“Can't we just go on enjoying 
each other’s company?” he asked. 
“Must we settled the future to- 
day?” He was irritated and I knew 
it. 

One thing led to another and we 
had a violent argument ending in 
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bitter accusations, a slammed door 
and a break up. I cried myself to 
sleep and went back to the hos- 
pital the next day to work during 
my vacation . . . anything to for- 
get Bob. 

My superintendent of nurses 
sensed trouble and I poured out 
my story to her. A kindly soul, she 
offered to introduce me to several 
people whom she felt could advise 
me. I was willing to meet anybody 
and listen to their views if it would 
ease the pain I felt over losing 
Bob. 

During that week I had tea with 
a wonderful priest who gave me a 
lovely sterling cross to wear on a 
chain to remind me that I was 
truly dedicated to Christ. He said 
for me to live my life as usual but 
to avoid any talk of religion with 
Bob. 

“If you see him, and I think you 
will,” he said with a twinkle in his 
eye, “don’t talk. Show him. Show 
him a picture of a Catholic girl 
and let him decide. Remember, 
my child, a picture is worth a 
thousand words.” 

The full meaning didn’t pene- 
trate until much later but I felt 
strangely rested and relaxed as I 
fingered the beautiful cross. 

I met a girl my own age who 
had given up her church two years 
before to marry her loved one. At 
the time of her marriage, she said 
nothing mattered except Bill. But 
two years had dimmed the splen- 
dor of the relationship and the 
Sunday morning church bells. gave 
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her severe headaches. She was 
still very much in love but she was 
paying a terrible price. Her par- 
ents rejected her; her conscience 
made her miserable and }\~~ baby 
was not baptized, a cross which 
she bore daily in fear. Her faith 
meant more to her now that she 
was denied the practice of it. I 
listened, pitied and left the girl 
to her sadness. 

Bob called me early the next 
week and asked for “just one date 
. .. to straighten things out.” 

I granted him that much and 
as I dressed for the evening, I 
prayed hard to the Blessed Virgin. 
I prayed for guidance. I didn’t 
trust myself without her help. 

As it turned out, I needed all 
the help I could get. Bob was con- 
trite, apologetic and very humble. 
He acted so meek and considerate 
of my wishes that I was taken 
completely by surprise when he 
drove to a spot overlooking the 
city and began making love to me 
with a violence which frightened 
me. 

“I've missed you so much I 
can’t live without you,” he said. 
“We'll both have to grow up and 
forget this childish squabbling. 
Let’s announce our engagement 
right away and be married in 
June.” 

Stunned, I dared not venture a 
question. Did he mean he would 
give inP Just in time, I recalled 
Father Boler’s advice. I was not 
showing a very clear picture of a 
Catholic girl as I accepted his 
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caresses almost eagerly. It took 
terrific strength and willpower to 
draw away from Bob whom I 
realized I loved even more than I 
dared think about. But I did. I 
sat primly on my side of the car 
and said, “Bob, we couldn't live 
forever on passion. I would grow 
to hate you if I chose you over 
my religion. And it wouldn’t be 
fair to you, either. You deserve a 
girl who can marry you on your 
terms willingly. Since there is real- 
ly nothing to straighten out, will 
you please take me back?” 

To say he was startled would 
be the understatement of all time. 
He was furious. But he drove me 
back and said good-night with a 
great show of polish. I was cer- 
tain that it was the last time I 
would ever see him and I went to 
my room and sat in a big chair 
dry-eyed and peaceful like a tired 
soldier after a long battle. 

Thus I entered my second year 
of training . . . free and unat- 
tached. I dated a few fellows but 
always I compared them with Bob 
and they never measured up. I 
“—— hard and tried to forget 

im. 

‘I kept in touch with Father 
Boler during these difficult months 
and his good humor often pulled 
me out of a slump when I allowed 
my self-pity to show. He visited 


the hospital often to call on the 
sick and I looked forward to his 
red cheeks and shock of white hair 
popping above the row of charts 
on the ward where I worked. 

It was on one of these visits that 
he leaned over to my ear and said, 
“I'd like to have you come to the 
rectory tomorrow afternoon . . . 
sort of a little celebration going 
on that I think you’d enjoy.” 

I said I'd come and promptly 
put it from my mind. But I walked 
the short distance the next day 
with feelings of curiosity as well as 
pleasure at being invited out. 

Father met me at the door him- 
self. His eagerness was as plain 
as day. He quickly took my coat 
and almost pushed me _ into his 
little study where I looked direct- 
ly into the eyes of Bob who sat 
before the low tea table as though 
he owned the place. 

“I'm glad you could come. 
We're celebrating my baptism,” 
he said. 

The rest is easy. Bob had stub- 
bornly decided to find out what 
magnetism the Catholic Church 
held . . . if it could come between 
him and the girl he was sure loved 
him. And he found out. He took 
instructions eagerly and has not 
been sorry yet . . . or so he told 
me on our 17th wedding anni- 


versary this yearl 


Television is changing the American child from an irresistable 
force to an immovable object. — Contributed by Norma Williams 
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By Dale Francis 


ARCH Is the time of the year 

M when Hollywood awards 

its Oscars and film critics 

choose the 10 best pictures of the 
year. 

The year 1959 was a year in 
which it takes some doing to find 
10 outstanding pictures. 

Best picture of the year was 
“The Nun’s Story.” It had serious 
faults as a motion picture — there 
was too little movement, it was too 
much a series of tableaus. It was 
criticized by some Catholics as 
showing an unrelievedly sombre 
view of convent life. Yet for all its 
faults, it was an excellent motion 
picture and in a year of few out- 
standing films, clearly the best of 
the year. 

“The Diary of Anne Frank” was 
another excellent film with serious 
faults. There were times when it 
approached greatness but the over- 


all result was something less than 
as good as it should have been. It 
was a very good picture, though, 
and it deserves high honors. 

The best comedy of the year was 
“It Happened to Jane,” a pleasant 
family picture that offered Ernie 
Kovacs another opportunity to 
prove he has a great comedy talent. 

“The Five Pennies” was a pic- 
ture for listening. The story of Red 
Nichols was interesting enough but 
what made the picture worthwhile 
was the music of Louis Armstrong 
and a variety of other jazz music- 
ians. As always, Danny Kaye was 
capable. 

“The FBI Story” gains a place 
on the list only because there were 
few outstanding films during the 
year. It was really just a series of 
stories tied together by the device 
of having a single FBI agent in- 
volved in most of the important 
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cases of the last two decades. In- 
teresting, fast moving, it was not 
great cinematic art but it was a 
good motion picture. 

“The Last Angry Man” won the 
Legion of Decency’s special recom- 
mendation, brought Paul Muni 
back to the screen after a much 
too long absence. 

There were times when “The 
Bravados” approached greatness 
but this story of the evil of revenge 
missed its potentialities, still man- 
aged to be good enough for this 
reviewer's list. 

“Scapegoat” was second rate 
Alec Guinness fare but second-rate 
Alec Guinness is better than first 
rate of most other actors. The per- 
formance of the star was close to 
perfect, only the story fell short. 
Because of the acting of Guinness, 
the film makes this list. 

Unlike the other eight best films, 
the last two on my list are films 
that didn’t get the Legion’s stamp 
of approval. 

“Middle of the Night” was of a 
low moral tone which brought a 
Legion of Decency rating of ob- 
jectionable in part for all. Yet it is 
difficult to see how the picture 
could have been made without re- 
flecting a low moral tone since this 
was a portrayal of people without 
moral code or spiritual assets. So 
any honest portrayal naturally had 
to be of low moral tone. Taking the 
film for what it was, it was ex- 
tremely well done and the per- 
formances were excellent. 


The final choice for best film of 
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the year is “Anatomy of a Murder,” 
which rated a special classification 
from the Legion because the sub- 
ject matter seemed overly frank 
for theater presentation. This sen- 
sationalism could have been avoid- 
ed by a more mature producer than 
Otto Preminger but then Preming- 
er is an immature man. Yet this 
film was extremely well done and 
seems quite likely to be the Acad- 
emy Award winner — if some late 
comer released before March 
doesn’t surprise. It had its faults— 
an example, the strange choice of 
Duke Ellington for musical back- 
ground. The background music 
was excellent but it was simply not 
the right background music for this 
film. 

The best actress of the year? I 
would choose Audrey Hepburn for 
her portrayal of the nun in “The 
Nun’s Story.” The best actor? 
Frederic March for his aging busi- 
nessman in “Middle of the Night.” 
Best supporting actor? George C. 
Scott as the prosecutor in “Ana- 
tomy of Murder.” Best supporting 
actress? Carolyn Jones for any one 
of several excellent jobs, perhaps 
“Last Train from Gun Hill” being 
her best. 

I don’t expect that my choices 
will be the Academy choices. Jim- 
my Stewart seems likely to be the 
sentimental favorite for the best 
actor award. Joseph Welch seems 
almost certain to win the support- 
ing actor Oscar. Jimmy Stewart 
has a long record of excellent-por- 
trayals and I'd not be unhappy to 
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see him chosen. But Joseph Welch 
simply played himself as the judge 
in “Anatomy of Murder” and this is 
not acting. I’m probably prejudic- 
ed, however, for I've never been 
overly impressed by Mr. Welch’s 
cupidity—either on television or in 
the McCarthy-Army hearings. 


Nosopy ASKED me to vote along 
with the TV critics who chose the 
programs to be designated for the 
annual Look Magazine awards but 
I’d not take much exception to the 
choices made by the other critics 
of the nation. 

Red Skelton is certainly the best 
comedian in television. As I point- 
ed out a few months ago, he is 
really one of the authentic comedy 
talents of our day. His program 
varies in quality from week to 
week but almost always it is well 
on the plus side. 

Rod Serling’s “Twilight Zone” is 
one of the few television programs 
originating during the year that at- 
tempted anything serious or new. 
While his quality is uneven — and 
why shouldn’t it be when you con- 
sider he writes a play a week — 
Serling always manages to chal- 
lenge the viewer. 

When it came to choosing the 
best dramatic series, there was 
really no competition. “Playhouse 
90” remains the only real dramatic 
playhouse in television. It some- 
times fails but it always stimulates. 

I have never been able to sit 
through “77 Sunset Strip.” Obvi- 


ously I wouldn’t have chosen it as 
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the best action series on television 
but then I have no other nominee, 
unless “Wagon Train,” “Gunsmoke” 
or “Maverick” come under the 
same classification and I'd rate all 
three above Kookie and company. 

Garry Moore won two awards— 
best panel series with “I’ve Got a 
Secret” and best variety series with 
“The Garry Moore Show.” I'd not 
quarrel with either of these choices. 
Garry Moore is certainly one of 
the most pleasant men on televi- 
sion. He has an easy knowledge of 
how to use the medium of televi- 
sion — it isn’t the same as motion 
pictures or stage — and I've never 
seen him offer an uninteresting 
show. 

“Twentieth Century” was chosen 
the best educational series and this 
wins my hearty approval. There 
are few programs more worth your 
time. 

“The Untouchables” was chosen 
the best dramatic show. I would 
not have voted for it. There were 
half a dozen other shows that I 
would have chosen before this. A 
part of my feeling is that I just 
didn’t care to see the Al Capone 
story revived. 

The Huntley-Brinkley Report 
was chosen the best public affairs 
show. As I’ve said before, they 
sometimes seem to me too wed to 
their reputations and so strain to 
be clever and significant but cer- 
tainly they are as good as the other 
news shows—all of which are well 
presented. 

And that ends last year. Now to 
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the next. Without a doubt, the 
most interesting thing on the tele- 
vision horizon is the coverage of 
the political conventions and the 
elections. Television not only has 
brought the conventions to our 
homes, it has drastically changed 
them. You can look for more 
streamling of the conventions. 


BRIEF ITEMS ... A young wo- 
man named Carole Cook is my 
choice for stardom in the future. 
She made her television debut on 
the Desi Arnaz-Lucille Ball talent 


show . . . Nothing I’ve seen in mo- 
tion picture theaters is worth reo- 
ommending . . . Jack Webb's “30” 
was a fairly accurate portrayal of 
newspaper life . . . “The Tingler” 
brought a new dimension, seats 
were wired so patrons could be 
shocked. Unfortunately, this would 
wake up a sleeping viewer which 
for this film would be a great dis- 
service . . . Other reviewers I re- 
spect praise “Ben Hur.” I haven't 
had a chance to see it but I’m pass- 
ing on the recommendation of oth- 
ers that it is worthwhile. 
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“Don’t laugh! His last Rock ‘n Roll record 
sold over two million, and you should've 
seen the combo he had for that!” 
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WELL-KNOWN priest esti- 
BVA mates that four of every 
five Catholic boys and 


girls are sufficiently endowed with 
every qualification of nature and 
grace necessary for God’s service. 
One of every four fosters the sac- 
red calling, yet in the final analy- 
sis only one of every 100 actually 
follows and perseveres in the holy 
vocation. This is certainly a dras- 
tically low percentage. 

Sometimes the difficulty in fol- 
lowing Christ is attributed to the 
one being called; sometimes it is 
attributed to improper or insuf- 
ficient guidance and counseling. At 
other times it is attributed to strong 
parental opposition. 

It is not fair to oversimplify the 
situation and blame most of the 
dearth of vocations on any one 
particular cause. But here I am 


An evaluation of the four most 
common parental objections to 
religious vocations for their children 


Parents and Vocations 


Condensed from The Marian 
Fr. Bruno, MIC, 


considering the role of the parents, 
and it must be admitted that not all 
measure up to their sacred trust. 

Children today are confused. In 
school they learn that Christ has 
the only solution for peace. They 
also learn and realize the tremen- 
dous need for priests and religious 
to teach and propagate the Doc- 
trine of Christ throughout the en- 
tire world. But at home they find 
their parents refusing them even to 
try to be priests, brothers or sisters. 
Too often Catholic boys and girls 
come to a priest with the sad news 
that, “my parents do not want me 
to be a priest or religious — at 
least not right now. Why is it, 
Father?” 

Certainly, the number of parents 
who oppose reilgious vocations 
through sheer malice are in the 
minority. Most object because of a 
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fack of information resulting in a 
poor appreciation not of priests and 
religious, but of the priesthood and 
religious life as a state in life for 
their children. These parental ob- 
jections may well be compared to 
the attitude of many non-Catholics 
toward the Catholic faith. It is, to 
@ great extent, a matter of misin- 
formation. 

One tragic example of parental 
opposition was the case of a 17- 
year-old boy during World War 
lI. “You’re too young and you 
don’t know what is best for you” 
was the father’s reply when he beg- 
ged for permission to study for the 
priesthood. A year later the boy 
graduated from high school, and 
then was inducted into military 
service. “Uncle Sam” didn’t think 
the boy was too young, nor was 
he interested in parental likes or 
dislikes. The boy was needed to de- 
fend his country. Within a few 
months he finished his training, 
went overseas, and was killed in 
action. 

Only after the chaplain sent 
home a picture of the Sacred 
Heart, found on his son’s body, did 
the father realize the grave mis- 
take he had made. For on the back 
of the picture was written in the 
boy’s own handwriting a simple 
plea for the life he had been 
denied: “I beg of you, dear Sacred 
Heart, to guide and protect me 
during the remaining days of my 
military life, and bring me home 
safely so that I may fulfill my de- 
sire to become a priest — if it be 


your Holy will.” Ironically, God 
wanted that boy and He took him. 
Countless similar cases could be: 
related. 

Perhaps the most common pa- 
rental objections are these: “My 
child is too young to know what is 
best”; others say, “They should see 
something of the world first”; still 
others, “I don’t want my child 
‘railroaded’ into a hard life as this”; 
finally, there are those who say, “I 
don’t want my child to be brand- 
ed as an ex-seminarian or an ex- 
nun.” 

Let us evaluate each objection 
separately. True, a child of 14. 
or 15 is too young to know de- 
finitely his or her own mind. After 
all, boys and girls do not enter the 
religious life fully convinced, but 
enter to find out for sure if its life 
is compatible to their personality 
and desires. Here, in a well-balanc- 
ed schedule of prayer, study, work 
and recreation, they acquire a true 
outlook on life that enables them 
to make a mature and intelligent 
decision. 

The parents who desire to have 
their child see some of the world. 
first know not what they’re saying. 
Surely they are not thinking of a 
tour with the National Geographic 
Society. Nor do they mean that the 
child should experience the pangs 
of mortal sin, but rather that they 
have a chance for the innocent joys 
and pleasures of life. Unfortunate- 
ly, parents rarely see the dangers 
in such a plan. 

Another tragic case related to 
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this objection is that of a 15-year 
old girl — endowed with excep- 
tional beauty — who had a strong 
desire to enter the convent. Her 
mother bitterly objected on the 
grounds that the girl was too young 
and should see some of the world 
first. To counteract her daughter's 
desires, the mother bought many 
attractive clothes and arranged a 
social calendar whereby the young 
girl was “out on a date” most every 
night. It was not long before the 
girl lost interest in her vocation, 
and reaped the bitter fruits of her 
mother’s interference. The young 
girl ran away from home and mar- 
ried a man who, a year later, de- 
serted her for another love. This 
girl had but one choice — to re- 
turn home to her mother — with a 
child in her arms, bitterness in her 
heart, and a dark future. 

In a seminary or convent a child 
has more laughter, more gaiety, 
more games, more genuine enjoy- 
ment than anyone else their age. 
Too few of the laity know what 
goes on in the religious houses. If 
they did, they would feel foolish in- 
deed when they argued for the 
“world.” 

' The objection of “railroading” a 
person into the religious life is de- 
finitely a misinformation. When 
you consider that out of a class of 
80 freshmen in a seminary, seldom 
more than 20 ever reach priest- 
hood, it. becomes obvious that there 
is little or no “high-pressuring.” 
The Church needs priests and re- 
ligious, but never lets the need in- 
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fluence the candidate’s choice. If 
the applicants meet the qualifica- 
tions and prove their worth, they 
are accepted; otherwise, they are 
sent home regardless of their back- 
ground. The Church requires rigid 
precautions to insure absolute lib- 
erty and freedom of choice. 

Parents who have fears that 
their son or daughter will be brand- 
ed as an ex-seminarian or ex-nun 
are holding to the old superstition 
that there is something wrong with 
the child that leaves. It is really an 
idle fear and a groundless worry. 
No one enters the religious life 
knowing for certain that he or she 
has a vocation, but rather to dis- 
cover if they really have a calling. 
Some of the most loyal and devot- 
ed friends of any seminary are suc- 
cessful lawyers, doctors, and busi- 
ness men, who in their youth spent 
some time in the seminary gener- 
ously seeking proof one way or the 
other for their vocation. 

In every parish you will find 
happy, saintly mothers who spent 
some time in a convent-school seek- 
ing the will of God. And they all 
look back on those days with many 
pleasant memories and with many 
a prayer of thanksgiving for spend- 
ing some time apart from the 
world, preparing themselves to be- 
come leading Catholic laymen and 
heads of beautiful families. It ‘is 
true that the training received. in 
the seminary or.convent-school is 
something that will contribute to 
their success in any vocation they 
finally choose. tit 
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Most overweight people are willing to do 
anything to lose weight—except the 


only thing which will lose it 


WEIGHT REDUCING— 
A NATIONAL NEUROSIS 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


RAUDULENT reducing aids, 
a recent copy of News- 
week reported, are slen- 
derizing American pocketbooks at 
the rate of 100 million dollars a 
year—and leaving the victims as 
fat as ever. The news item was 
released by Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of 
Health, Education 
and Welfare, when 
he publicized a list 
of 27 reducing aids 
which don’t reduce. 
Everyone has seen 
them advertised in 
one magazine or 
another: electric vi- 
brators, appetite- 
killers, stuffers, re- 
ducing pills, and — 
best of all — the 
audio suggestion 
reducing records. 
What’s wrong 
with Americans? 
Why do they fool 
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so easily? 

According to the American 
Medical Association, weight re- 
ducing has reached the stage of 
a national neurosis in the U.S. 
One out of every five Americans 
(that totals approximately 34 mil- 
lion) is overweight. And most of 
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those 34 million people are willing 
to do anything to lose weight — 
except the only thing which will 
lose it: eat less. It adds up to 
this: around 34 million people 
want to be fooled — and there are 
plenty of smart boys around wait- 
ing to make money out of duping 
folks who are asking for it. 

A fool and his money are soon 
parted, quoth the Wise Man. 
And nobody is likely to sit around 
and shed tears over that. But 
there is a more pathetic side to 
the situation. 

Diet fads are springing up like 
toadstools in a manure pile. For 
example, one two-day diet guaran- 
teed to lose six pounds in the two 
days runs like this: breakfast, four 
eggs without seasoning, each cook- 
ed by a different technique, with 
one cup of black coffee; lunch, a 
broiled lamb chop with lettuce — 
no seasoning; dinner, a_ small 
broiled steak with sliced tomatoes 
—no seasoning. Obviously, the 
lack of seasoning and of liquids 
results in dehydration and osten- 
sible weight reduction. But one 
week later, the six pounds scale 
up again . . . so, another two-day 
diet. Unfortunately, this on-again 
off-again dieting is physically 
dangerous. Dr. Howard Aaron in 
Consumer Reports states that 
“marked and repeated fluctuations 
in weight are more damaging to 


health than a constant state of © 


slight or moderate overweight.” 
Worse yet, dieting men and 
dieting women don’t make plea- 


sant husbands and wives. In The 
Family Clinic, a book of answers 
to questions by Rev. John L. 
Thomas, S.J., the well-known au- 
thority on American family life, 
this question is asked: “How can 
I get my wife to stop dieting? 
When she goes on one of her 
hunger strikes, it’s almost impos- 
sible to live with her. Naturally 
she’s grouchy and short-tempered 
when she’s _half-starved, but I 
don’t think it’s right that the chil- 
dren and I should have to suffer 
while she’s fighting her battle of 
the bulge.” Father Thomas gives 
his always interesting solution — 
but appears to take the attitude 
that overweight and dieting are 
typical feminine problems. Never- 
theless, although a Gallup poll re- 
vealed that twice as many women 
as men worry about their weight, 
both sexes are probably pretty 
evenly stuck with overweight. 

The overweight condition it- 
self is a physically unhealthy one. 
Metropolitan Life has issued fig- 
ures indicating that chronic heart 
disease is 40 percent higher for 
overweight persons than for those 
of normal weight; chronic neph- 
ritis 90 percent higher and cere- 
bral hemorrhage, 60 percent. Fur- 
ther, Metropolitan statistics cor- 
roborate the old, well-known saw: 
“The longer the waistline, the 
shorter the lifeline.” 

Then why are so many people 
overweight, and why don’t they 
reduce the only way one can re- 
duce: eat less? 
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Dr. James C. Coleman in Ab- 
normal Psychology and Life lists 
Overweight as one of the psycho- 
somatic diseases. That means that 
the disease—and overweight is a 
disease—is caused as much by 
mental problems as by physical 
disorders. 

Those who confortably and 
glibly blame overweight on their 
glands may object at this point. 
But alas, the only glands general- 
ly involved in overweight are the 
salivary glands. 

Having taken a pot-shot at one 
merry theory, we may as well go 
on to explode another. According 
to the common myth, overweight 
persons are cheerful and easy-go- 
ing, enjoy the good things of life, 
and are bursting with happiness as 
well as excess tissue. But actually, 
as Dr. Hilde Bruch points out in 
her study of “Obesity in Child- 
hood and Personality Develop- 
ment,” fat people are unhappy, 
maladjusted, unable to defend 
themselves, exposed to jeers and 
heckles of the more active—and 
ultimately they tend to shun 
healthy play and activity, grow- 
ing ever more miserable and seclu- 
sive. 

Dr. Bruch studied 200 children 
who were from 25 to 150 percent 
overweight. Despite the fact that 
their physical and mental develop- 
meént was good (children with 


severe mental defects were ruled 
out of the study) the social and 
emotional development of these 
younsters was retarded. More- 
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ever, they seemed to lack the ag- 
gressiveness of their less weighty 
companions. 

General over-all patterns of 
some significance emerged in this 
study. The overweight child was 
unusually dependent on the mo- 
ther for satisfaction of both phy- 
sical and emotional needs. For- 
merly he had expressed a desire to 
do things for himself but, having 
been discouraged, developed a 
passive attitude and willingly ac- 
cepted the services of others. 
Since he could not enjoy games 
with lighter, quicker youngsters, 
and he feared new experiences, 
the child sought consolation and 
comfort in movies and over-eating. 
Actual food intake was large 
with a decided preference for 
starches and sweets. 

In analyzing the family situa- 
tions of the 200 overweight 
youngsters, Dr. Bruch found that 
the father was generally weak and 
unaggressive while the mother 
was dominant but emotionally 
impoverished. To her, leisure and 
food spelled security. Fearing for 
the safety of her child, she kept 
him dependent, possessing his 
love exclusively. Thus the child 
was denied the chance of growing 
up. He was not allowed to deve- 
lop the normal satisfying drives 
. . . and all too soon his happiness 
attached itself to the pleasures and 
safety of infancy. Eating became 
his greatest satisfaction. 

When this. child enters school 
his problem is intensified because 
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he finds himself unable to com- 
pete with the more emotionally 
stable, quicker, and happier child. 
So he eats still more to deaden 
his new sorrow .. . puts on more 
weight . . . develops worse prob- 
lems . . . eats more yet — and the 
vicious circle is underway. 

Compulsive eating is easier to 
recognize and trace back to its 
basic causes in children. But the 
mechanisms, though more involv- 
ed, are similar in the adult. 

Considering the problem from 
the viewpoint of the adult, Dr. 
Reeves in an address to the Ameri- 
can Association of Orthopsychi- 
atry concluded that when a man 
or a woman — either one — no 
longer finds gratification in nor- 
mal life relationships, he falls 
back on his baby ways of gain- 
ing feelings of happiness and 
security. The child’s desire to love 
and be dependent is expressed in 
terms of “being fed.” And so the 
adult develops an ever-increasing 
drive for food. Even though he 
bemoans his overweight, he de- 
rives emotional satisfaction from 
the eating process. 

Once it is understood that over- 
weight is caused primarily by 
over-eating, and that over-eating 
is purposive behavior meeting a 
need of the individual, it can 
readily be seen that overweight 
people will do anything in the 
world to lose their weight except 
the only thing which will lose it: 
eat less. In fact, overweight folks 
forcing themselves to strict diet- 
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ing are likely to develop a whole 
fleet of anxiety symptoms known 
to some doctors as the “dieting 
depression”—described graphically 
enough by the bewildered hus- 
band complaining to Father Tho- 
mas of life with his dieting wife. 

So what are overweight people 
to do about overweight? 

The most important considera- 
tion for the overweight person to. 
develop is that his problem is. 
more psychological than physical. 
Hence, reducing pills, vibrators, 
records and all the other quick- 
quack cures popping out over the 
country cannot solve his problem. 
He will save his money, his time, 
and his emotional equilibrium by 
leaving the reducing ads where 
they belong: in the magazines. 

If overweight is a psychosoma- 
tic disease, treatment should pro- 
ceed simultaneously on the emo-. 
tional and the physical levels. And 
since man is both body and soul; 
the psyche-soma discipline is best 
supplemented with some spiritual 
cement. 

“What is the best way of be-. 
coming a saint?” St. Francis de 
Sales was once asked. He wrote 
the answer: “Will it.” The same 
applies to reducing. The person 
must first of all make up his mind 
to lose weight. In order to do 
this he needs to give himself ade- 
quate motivation. 

Why should an overweight in- 
dividual reduce? 

Better health, a longer life, 
stronger disease-resistance, easier 
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personal relationships, a pleasing 
figure: these are good motivations 
although others, in connection 
with one’s personal life, will oc- 
cur to each. The ideas should be 
mentally maintained to the exclu- 
sion of imaginary pictures of ex- 
otic foods and dreamed-up pas- 
tries. The gorgeous slice of cho- 
colate cake can be mentally sup- 
planted by conjuring up that al- 
luring and devastating waistline 
which could be the result of self- 
discipline or by thinking of the 
zip-and-go vitality which makes 
one love running up the stairs at 
night after a hard day’s work 
which didn’t tire — when the 
weight is lost. Ideas supporting 
dieting will be the more efficac- 
ious in direct proportion to their 
concreteness, emotional appeal 
and the number of elements they 
contain. 

Emotions are subject to con- 
trol by external actions, for the 
action tends to evoke the feeling 
of which it is the natural expres- 


sion. Hence, the down-in-the- 
dumps dieter can shake off his 
depression with its accompanying 
symptoms of edginess, sharpness, 
weeping and heightened sensitivi- 
ty by steadily forcing himself to 
act as though he felt gay, happy, 
light, energetic and full of sun- 
shine. If only he can stick out 
the acting, soon enough he will 
be bubbling on his own steam. 
Obviously this rules out any pos- 
sibility of feeling sorry for him- 
self — so the dieter would be 
wiser not to discuss his diet and, 
in general, to forget all about it 
(except at meal-time!). He should 
try, instead, to exude enthusiasm, 
joy and social charm. 

One last question remains to 
be answered: which is the best 
diet? 

There is no best diet. Any diet 
will do. One who really wants to 
lose weight will lose it—and doc- 
tors know that it dosen’t make a 
pound of difference which recipe 
they give him. 


A SIX-YEAR-OLD boy was invited to dinner at the home of a 
new playmate. The lad was puzzled to find that the food was 
served as soon as everyone was seated. 

“Don’t you pray before you eat?” he inquired, with thoughts 
of the custom in his own home of so doing. His hostess was visibly 
embarrassed as she admitted that they didn’t take time for prayer. 

After a moment’s reflection, the boy thought he saw the 
answer, and with an understanding smile, he said: 

“Oh, I see! You do it like my dog — you start right in — T. 


J. McInerney in The Liguorian 
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The Glow. 
of 
Innocence 


The boys entertained the 
other passengers on the bus 


Condensed from 
The Way of St. Francis 


Maud Chegwidden 


yee AFTERNOON I took the 
little boys on the longest bus 
rides I could think of, using trans- 
fers whenever possible, so as to 
prevent mayhem. 

They were six years old, with 
five months difference between 
the older and the younger; not 
blood brothers, but foster sons I 
was mothering for the Catholic 
Charities.* I had taken them as 
infants and since my own mar- 
riage had given me only two 
daughters, now grown, the exper- 


*See ‘When | Was 50 Years Old, 
| Began Having Babies Again,”’ De- 
cember, ‘59 Family Digest. 


ences of rearing two young male 
creatures, busting with pep and 
vitamins, was something awe- 
some! 

When we boarded the bus, the 
boys always dashed to the seat 
immediately behind the driver. 
They enjoyed giving him instruc- 
tions. Also, on this seat which ran 
parallel with the windows, in- 
stead of at right angles, each boy 
could kneel up and see exactly as 
much as the other. 

They were extremely vocal 
little boys, and usually enter- 
tained the other passengers, quite 
artlessly, with their comments. 

One day there was no room for 
me to sit up front near them, so 
after cautioning them to be nice 
and quiet I went to the back of 
the bus. Things went very nicely 
for some time, until suddenly 
down the length of the bus Chris- 
topher yelled: “Mom, bow your 
head to Jesus.” 


The Way of St. Francis (November, 69), Franciscan Fathers 


of California, Inc., 109 Golden Gate Ave., 


an Francisco 2, Calif. 41 
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We were passing the Unitarian 
church! One man, looking as 
startled as a wild deer, hastily 
raised his hat. The woman across 
the aisle smiled indulgently as she 
murmured to me, “The little dar- 
lings.” 

A few blocks farther, we came 
to St. Monica’s church. “Bow to 
Jesus again,” shouted John, giv- 
ing Christopher a dig in the ribs 
and hissing, “It’s my turn this 
time.” 

The bus rounded a corner and 
went rattling down into North 
Beach. Here is St. Vincent de 
Paul’s church, with a_ beautiful 
gilded statue over the _ front 
doors. It had just been newly re- 
finished, and it gleamed in the 
afternoon sun. 

By this time some seats had 
been vacated so I had moved clos- 


er to them. “That must be God,” 
said John. 

“Is it, Mom?” asked Christo- 

her. 

“No, darling. It’s St. Vincent 
de Paul, a very, very good priest 
who helped poor children.” 

Now we were approaching the 
French hospital. “Here’s St. Ig- 
natius’ church,” cried John tri- 
umphantly, proud of knowing his 
whereabouts, as he thought. 

“It is not!” shouted Christo- 
pher, indignantly. “It’s the 
French hospital. I can smell the 
blood.” 

And at last we came to our 
street. “Thank you, bus man, for 
a nice ride,” cried the boys, 
scrambling down. 

“You're quite welcome,” said 
the driver; and then, to me, “Some 
fun, eh? I got two of my own.” 


A TINY SYLLABLE or a vowel quality can be a treacherous 
thing. The people in Manaus seldom laugh at our efforts in Por- 
tuguese yet Father Abadie managed to make them all smile be- 
cause of a vowel. He was announcing a candlelight procession. 
The word for candle is vela. He belabored the vowel a little too 
much and the word came out velha which means “old lady.” So, 
he announced: “Bring the old lady lit up for the procession to- 


night.” — Redemptorist Missions 


Tus 1s the story of a little girl who really belived in prayer. 
Her brother had made a trap that caught sparrows, and she be- 
gan to pray that it would fail. Her face was radiant with assurance 
as she prayed, so much so that her mother inquired how she could 
be so sure that she would get what she asked. 

“Because,” the child replied with a smile, “I went out three 
days ago and kicked the trap to pieces.” — W. Gladstone in the 
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the “foster father” of Jesus, 

and he was that—in the most 
ideal and literal sense of the word. 
The word “foster” is full of beauti- 
ful meaning, and the best defini- 
tion of a foster father might simply 
be “one who is father to a child not 
his by birth.” But even if we say it 
this way, it does not say everything 
about Joseph’s fatherhood. 

For Joseph was the husband of 
Mary, and Mary was the wife of 
Joseph; and Jesus was born of this 
wife—into this marriage, since Jo- 
seph was there from the begin- 
ning of that human life of God. 
When the angel came, he came “to 
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“The Family Man,” by Eugene S. Geissle 
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St. Joseph, whose feast is observ- 
ed on March 19, was the husband- 
father without equal 


A MAN NAMED 


JOSEPH 


Eugene S. Geissler 
Condensed from “Family Man” 


a virgin betrothed to a man named 
Joseph.” St. Matthew, in giving the 
genealogy of Jesus, says, . and 
Jacob begot Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, and of her was born 
Jesus.” Jesus was, by plan, born 
not of the marriage of Joseph and 
Mary, but into this marriage. 

St. Matthew leaves little doubt 
about the fact that Mary, though 
she was a virgin, was also the wife 
of Joseph. The circumstances are 
such—unique in fact—that “foster 
father” does not seem to say it all. 
Jesus was born into this marriage 
as any child born in wedlock is 
born into a husband-wife society, 
except that in His origin Jesus had 
hted 1960 and published 
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no human father whatsoever and 
that his mother remained a virgin 
before, during, and after giving 
birth. We must safeguard this ex- 
ception at all costs, but the very 
exception makes Joseph’s position 
unique. 

Foster fatherhood is a high and 
real fatherhood, more to be praised 
for its spiritual quality and unself- 
ishness than ordinary fatherhood, 
which is made easier by force of 
the natural incentive favoring one’s 
own flesh and blood. In its ideal 
form, foster fatherhood lacks noth- 
ing of love. It may be prompted 
indeed by a purer and higher form 
of love than natural fatherhood. 

Some men give a child life and 
nothing more; some men give their 
adopted children everything in life 
except its beginning. 

Foster fatherhood is such a noble 
and beautiful thing in completing 
the long work of fatherhood which 
another, perhaps selfishly and even 
sinfully, has begun, that we can 
see in it the hand of God lifting the 
gift of life (itself a good thing—for 
giving life and giving birth are al- 
ways good things) above the cir- 
cumstances which surround it. 

We quickly sense, however, that 
Joseph’s fatherhood was more than 
this. He was there from the begin- 
ning; his wife conceived in the sub- 
limest way, bore and gave birth to 
the greatest of all gifts of human 
life. Joseph, by an act of faith 
which was also a spiritual act of 
fatherhood, entered truly into the 
stream of fatherhood. God dealt 
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with him directly concerning the 
child, Mary called him “father” of 
her child, and he himself left a 
father’s stamp upon the grown 
Jesus. 

We have already noted that Jo- 
seph was betrothed to Mary before 
Jesus was conceived. When the 
shepherds rushed in at the invita- 
tion of the heavenly chorus, things 
were quite normal: they found a 
family, “Mary and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in the manager.” 

Forty days later, at the Presenta- 
tion, when “his parents brought in 
the child Jesus” and Simeon re- 
ceived him into his arms, St. Luke 
says plainly that “his father and 
mother were marvelling at those 
things which were spoken.” 

Nor does Mary herself, 12 years 
later, in one of the few times in the 
Bible that she speaks, grope for 
the right word when she confronts 
Jesus in the Temple: “In sorrow, 
thy father and I have been seeking 
thee.” It never says in the Gospels 
that Joseph kept these things in 
his heart, but if he did, he would 
certainly always cherish the times 
that Mary truthfully called him, 
speaking to Jesus, “thy father.” 

Then there is silence for 18 
years, after which Jesus begins His 
public life at “about 30 years of 
age, being—as was supposed—the 
son of Joseph.” 

Very early in His ministry, when 
Jesus is picking His first disciple, 
Philip says to Nathanael: “We have 
found Him of Whom Moses, in the 
law, and the prophets did write, 
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Jesus the son of Joseph of Naza- 
reth.” 


There comes a time when Christ 
-in pursuit of His divine mission, 
not acting like the son of Joseph— 
draws from the townspeople of 
Nazareth the strongest kind of con- 
firmation of Joseph’s fatherhood: 
“Is not this Joseph’s son?” “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?” “Is this 
not Jesus the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know?” And 
most significantly, for Joseph is 
dead now, and Jesus has taken his 
place: “Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary?” 

Christ has been following in His 
father’s footsteps: tradesman, 
breadwinner, family provider — 
like Joseph before Him. That He 
is striking out on His own is no 
repudiation of Joseph. Every man 
is expected to do the will of his 
heavenly Father, no matter where 
it leads. Christ’s way led away 
from Nazareth to Calvary, away 
from home, as is generally the case. 

The tremendous and _ unassail- 
able fact in all this is that every- 
one takes for granted that Jesus is 
the son of Joseph. We now know, 
as Joseph himself knew, and Mary 
knew, that there was a sense in 
which he was not the father of 
Jesus; but this did not preclude 
Joseph’s being His father in all 
other ways. Joseph did not pro- 
create Christ, did not engender 
Christ; his was not a physical, gen- 
erative act of giving life; he did not 
pass on to Him his physical traits— 
Mary in the service of the human 
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race did that—but he was His hu- 
man father in all other ways. 

Mary had accepted her destiny 
as mother of Christ. Joseph’s mar- 
riage to her completed the family 
circle, provided the society of hus- 
band and wife, into the security 
and dignity of which every child 
has a right to be born, and by 
which it has a right to be nurtured. 
Joseph too had his visit from an 
angel and his chance to accept or 
reject the fatherhood of the child 
whom Mary, his espoused wife, 
was carrying in her womb. He too 
was told of the action of the Holy 
Spirit. 

If Joseph’s was not the physical 
act of giving life to this child in 
Mary’s womb, his faith and accept- 
ance at this point is a spiritual act 
of fatherhood. It is his moment of 
cooperation with God in desiring 
and willing the child. 

It is Matthew who gives us this 
insight into the spiritual fatherhood 
of Joseph. Joseph was wondering 
about the pregnancy of his betroth- 
ed wife Mary. In our preoccupa- 
tion with the wonderful things that 
had happened to Mary—and to us 
who were to be its beneficiaries— 
we forget about the plight of Jo- 
seph. 

The girl he was engaged to mar- 
ry was pregnant, and not by him. 
“Before they came together,” Mat- 
thew says, “she was found with 
child.” The Scriptures do not re- 
cord what went on in the heart of 
Joseph. He is the unsung hero, the 
quiet man to whom the Scripture 
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does not pay much attention. It 
had indeed more important people 
to talk about. And so it is that there 
is much we do not know about Jo- 
seph. But we do know this, for in- 
stance, and it is a great deal: that 
he was kind and just. 

“But Joseph, her husband, being 
a just man, and not wishing to ex- 
pose her to reproach, was minded 
to put her away privately.” He 
was just in wanting to put her 
away, and kind in the way he 
wanted to do it. 

“But while he thought about 
these things . . .” the Scripture 
continues. There may be a whole 
world of mental anguish in this 
phrase about Joseph that we might 
meditate upon, if we wished, ex- 
cept that this is not the glory of 
Joseph. “Behold an angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream 
saying, ‘Do not be afraid, Joseph, 
son of David (note the endearing 
quality of this title and the way it 
is set down after Joseph’s own 
name; Christ will call Himself 
“son of David” often), to take to 
thee Mary, thy wife, for that which 
is begotten in her is of the Holy 
Spirit. And she shall bring forth a 
son, and thou shalt call His name 
Jesus; for he shall save his people 
from their sins.’” 

St. Matthew is too clear on the 
next point for us to be mistaken: 
“So arising from sleep Joseph . . . 


-did as the angel of the Lord had 


commanded him and took unto 
him his wife.” That is, he took her 
into his home. We naturally. think 
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of Mary as the Virgin Mother. Are 
we missing a whole line of reason- 
ing on Joseph by not thinking of 
him as the Virgin Father—not “vir- 
gin” and “father” in contradiction 
reconciled by a miracle, but “vir- 
gin” and “father” according to the 
unique demands of the situation 
as the husband of Mary. 

It was exactly this, confronted 
by the explanation of an angel 
from God, that he accepted in its 
twofold reality of fatherhood and 
virginity. He accepted his destiny 
willfully and willingly by his act 
of faith and obedience. 

We arrive here at a point of per- 
fection in Joseph that goes beyond 
that of Abraham, who through his 
acts of faith and obedience be- 
came Father Abraham. Joseph, by 
his act of faith and obedience, by 
his spiritual act of fatherhood and 
virginity, is closer to the stream 
of divine paternity than even 
Abraham was. 

The promises to Abraham were 
in terms of “a land,” “a multitude 
of descendants,” “a great nation”; 
we have no record of any such ma- 
terial promises being made to Jo- 
seph. 

Our clue to Joseph is in his be- 
ing called a “just man,” a holy and 
saintly man in our language. He 
was just before the law in not 
wanting to proceed to marriage 
and in wanting to put Mary away; 


‘he was just to Mary in not wanting 


to expose her; he was just in keep- 
ing her when it was explained to 


-him that “that which is begotten 
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of her is of the Holy Spirit”; he 


‘was just to the human race in ac- 
cepting the child that was to save 
his people from their sins; and 
just before God because, far from 
interfering with the design of God, 
he committed himself positively to 
the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. 

There are few instances in the 
Old Testament, and all of them at 
the turning point—Mary herself, of 
course, St. John the Baptist, Jo- 
seph — when the conception of the 
Kingdom of God was so spiritual 
and when the contribution to the 
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advance of the Kingdom of God 
was so self-sacrificing and so self- 
effacing. 

We must marvel at the fact that 
in Joseph we arrive at the highest 
expression of fatherhood in the 
Old Testament, higher than Abra- 
ham’s, higher than David’s, be- 
cause it already anticipates, in be- 
ing the fatherhood of Christ, the 
ideal of both Christian fatherhood 
and Christian virginity, to which 
twofold spiritual ideal all Chris- 
tians, virgin and non-virgin, seek- 
ing the perfection of the heavenly 
Father, are called. 


“So you swam upstream for me - -- 
are you going to harp on that forever!” 
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A trainer must be a psychologist, magician, 


doctor, cajoler, fakir and pal 


BASEBALL’S MEDICINE MEN 


By Dave Warner 


AMES SUCH as Daniel Joseph 
N Patrick Whelan, Dr. Har- 

old Wendler, Bob Bauman, 
Frank Wiechec and Eddie Weid- 
ner never have appeared in major 
league baseball boxscores. 

They never will, either, unless 
someone devises a column in the 
box to indicate a trainer’s value 
to a club. 

Take last season when the Los 
Angeles Dodgers supplied one of 
the year’s great sports stories by 
coming out of nowhere to win the 
National League pennant in a 
playoff series with Milwaukee and 
then bagging the World Series. 
There were times when the Dod- 
gers’ chances of winning the pen- 
nant seemed slimmer than a mod- 
el on a diet, and hopes were 
lower than San Diego’s geographi- 
cal location in California. 

Two of the Dodgers’ big bust- 
ers, Duke Snider and Gil Hodges, 
were hobbled with injuries, and 


the heroes of Chavez Ravine 
floundered in sixth place. 

Snider had a banged-up knee 
and Hodges a calf injury. Because 
of their ailments, both were slow- 
er than an old lady running for 
a train. 

Scarcely anyone realized it, but 
Snider and Hodges, hurting as 
they were, actually were working 
as hard as any player _ toiling 
through a nine-inning game. 

Dr. Harold Wendler, the club 
trainer, along with his co-worker, 
Bill Buhler, saw to that. The ail- 
ing Dodgers were sent through a 
series of daily exercises. Before 
night games, the pair had to re- 
port to the park as early as three 
in the afternoon for a session of 
sprints. After that came an ultra- 
sonic deep ray treatment, one of 
the latest therapy applications. 

The result was that two fugi- 
tives from sick bay were released 
for combat, and the Dodgers were 
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BASEBALL’S MEDICINE MEN 


able to make their big move. 

It has been written that sports 
writers are poets in the pressbox. 
Carrying this idea a bit further, 
trainers are doctors in the dress- 
ing room. 

Before they take the job, train- 
ers are given one bit of general 
advice from club owners who warn 
that players are valuable merchan- 
dise and don’t go experimenting 
with any ailments. 

From there on the trainer is 
on his own, becoming at different 
times a psychologist, magician, 
doctor, cajoler, fakir and pal. 

Baseball is close to being an ex- 
act science, and players must be 
in top-level physical and mental 
condition to play it. A blister on 
the hand could keep a_ baseball 
player out of the lineup, though 
it is conceivable one could parti- 
cipate in other sports with the 
same ailment. 

The trainers, baseball’s medicine 
men, work miracles keeping play- 
ers in the lineup. But a lot of the 
credit goes to modern methods of 
treatments. Eddie Weidner, the 
Baltimore Orioles trainer, who 
has been around that club since 
Babe Ruth first came out of St. 
Mary’s Industrial School in Balti- 
more to play for the old Orioles, 
is a booster of modern methods. 

I've seen a lot of ideas come 
and go,” Eddie says, “but there 
is no comparison between how we 
used to take care of players and 
now.” 


With baseball now getting 


ready to open another season, the 
current problem in the 
camps is weight. The color o 
many managers’ faces can turn to 
deep purple at the sight of an 
overweight player. 

“Many players think it is all 
right to report to training camp 
15 pounds overweight,” Danny 
Whelan, the Pittsburgh Pirates’ 
trainer, reported. “That is so 
wrong. A _ player shouldn't be 
more than two or three pounds 
overweight when he reports. 

“When he comes in overweight, 
his appetite is bigger. He works 
out, loses a little weight, but be- 
cause of his appetite he eats big 
after the workout and puts the 
weight back. A player should diet 
before Thanksgiving, then take a 
break and diet again 10 days be- 
fore Christmas, then another 
break, then back on a_ diet the 
second or third week in January 
until reporting for spring prac- 
tice in February. Many clubs have 
strict rules about reporting over- 
weight.” 

Most players are serious about 
their trade, and the injuries which 
befall them are legitimate. Pitch- 
ers frequently are plagued with 
sore shoulders; leg injuries are 
common; catchers get their fing- 
ers bruised and sliced; and batters 
can pick up a nasty wound by 
hitting a foul ball off their foot. 

But there are jokers on every 
club, too. There are the mysteri- 
ous cases of stomach trouble which 
develop among some players on 
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learning a particularly good op- 
posing pitcher will be working. 
And trainers, from the Phillies’ 
learned Frank Wiechec on down, 
like to tell stories about the play- 
er who tries to make you believe 
he’s hurt when he isn’t. Trainers 
get rid of him by telling him he 
will have to stay in the clubhouse 
for two hours after the game for 
treatment. The player, remember- 
ing a date with his girl or that 
he must meet his wife, suddenly 
gets well. Then there is the hypo- 
chondriac who is convinced he 
has a bad right ankle and uncon- 
sciously is used to having it taped 
before a game. The trainer pulls 
a switch and tapes the left ankle 
and reminds the player of it after 
a game in which maybe he went 
4-for-4 at the plate. 

Some trainers get a lot of mile- 
age out of gimmicks such as a four- 
pound iron ball. Bob Bauman, St. 
Louis Cardinal medicine man, 
uses such a ball for pitchers who 
complain of sore shoulders. He 
sets up a series of exercises for 
shoulder strengthening and has 
had remarkable success. 


Vitamin B shots have become 
another good friend of the train- 
er. Given once a week, they leave 
the player with good energy and a 
fine appetite. 

The trainer is a_ respected, 
though not frequently publicized 
man on the big league scene. He 
travels first class just like the play- 
ers, managers and coaches. He 
shares in the major league pen- 
sion plan and gets a slice of any 
World Series boodle. 

In the minors, a trainer is bus- 
ier than a woman playing four 
bingo cards at one time. In addi- 
tion to his dispensing bandage and 
liniment, the minor league “doc- 
tor” often is expected to pack and 
unpack the trunks, look after 
transportation details, make hotel 
reservations, help keep the club- 
house clean and hundreds of other 
distracting details. 

A major league trainer’s only 
job is to look after the physical 
well being of his players. With 
player salaries and bonuses get- 
ting bigger all the time, a train- 
er’s responsibility and service are 
immeasurable. 


Girls Learn Early 


My SIX-YEAR-OLD daughter Helen shows the same aversion to 
good nourishing foods that so many other children display at 
dinner time. One day I found myself spluttering, “Child, you 
don’t care for meat, vegetables, salad, or milk—what do you like?” 

_ She regarded me steadily through her big brown eyes. “Why, | 
I like you, daddy!” she replied demurely. — Benjamin Talsky in 


The Catholic Digest 
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Serving Christ in Handicapped Children 


There is joy that the world cannot begin to offer 


By Mother Mary 


ONNA’sS PuDGy little hands 

were struggling clumsily 

with the large buckles on 
her night casts. Patty’s beautiful 
blue eyes surveyed the dormitory 
sleepily but her head remained 
in the comfortable hollow of her 
pillow. .Carolyn, squirming with 
wideawake energy, could only 
make little bleatings of joy as she 


Rosalia, F.M.M. 


lay within the confines of the pad- 
ded guard-rails that keep her arms 
and legs from injury as they flail 
helplessly about. 

Across the lobby, in the boy’s 
units, the scene would be identi- 
cal, I mused: Dougie, waiting pa- 
tiently to be lifted to a sitting 
position to begin dressing him- 
self, Jackie kneeling impatiently 
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and dangerously to attract some- 


one’s attention, Gene, 
like Patty, to watch 
through half-closed eyes. 

It was the same sort of morn- 
ing I had witnessed countless 
times, and yet this morning I felt 
strangely moved to consider the 
drama behind it all. I had been 
at the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Memorial Hospital in Brighton, 
Mass., for more than 10 years... 
from the time its doors first open- 
ed on September 8, 1949. Since 
that day 900 handicapped children 
have come within these walls to 
receive the rehabilitation services 
offered at the hospital. What does 
it all mean to me, a religious, a 
Franciscan Missionary of Mary? 

As I watch and help these 
little ones patiently strive to ac- 
complish the everyday, ordinary 
things that we take so very much 
for granted (as, for instance, the 
simple act of breathing), I won- 
der at the all-knowing wisdom of 
God that has marked some chosen 
souls to carry such heavy crosses 
even from infancy, while preserv- 
ing countless others from similar 
handicaps. I wonder, and I thank 
Him wholeheartedly for my own 
gifts of mind and body. I see 
little children of three and four, 
encased in braces from the waist 
to the feet, walk up and down 
the long shining corridors of our 
hospital, gaily proclaiming to the 
world that they have overcome a 
handicap that would paralyze the 
will power of an adult as effec- 


content, 
others 
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tively as it had paralyzed these 
small bodies. 

I see others, older but just as 
courageous, fight a handicap with 
daily dauntless energy as they try 
to hold a spoon to eat, a pencil 
to write, a doll to caress. Polio 
has left Dougie severely para- 
lyzed. Yet no happier or rhythmi- 
cal beat ever came from a toy 
drum, as when he leans against 
a low table for support and lends 
the off-beat to a rousing rhythm 
band session. 

Prudy, wise beyond her years 
and_ severely handicapped, has 
“used her head” to overcome her 
handicap. She inspired, encour- 
aged, and supervised the produc- 
tion of a helmet-type head-piece 
with interchangeable pointers that 
permits her to type, to turn the 
pages of the books she loves to 
read, to eat neatly and independ- 
ently for the first time in her 12 
years. 

There is Gerry, whose pace 
seems synchronized with that of 
a snail; but he is walking alone, 
and to a four-year old who has 
always been carried, just to walk 
alone brings a thrill of accomplish- 
ment that broadens his smile and 
makes it contagious. “What does 
it mean?” I asked myself again 
as I turned my attention to Mary 
Fran wiggling her night traction 
apparatus loudly and smiling a 
good morning with eloquent eyes. 

Mary Fran was scrutinizing my 
face, trying to fathom my thoughts 
for I had. not yet spoken to any- 
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W arrten IN the face of every 
child is a quest for love — to 
love and to be loved. Look into 
a child’s eyes. Wrought by the 
hand of God, those eyes reach 
back into eternity. Love fash- 
ioned them and the desire in 
them. 

Love permeates each tiny, 
living cell in a child’s body. 
It is the sum total of a young 
soul’s longing. It is the reason 
for a child’s life. Without love, 
that life would be a chaos of 
frustration. 

One day, perhaps, a child 
will find the object of its love 
in a human way. Let this love 
be denied and men deem it a 


ROMANCE 


tragedy. And so it is. 

Human love, however, is but 
a steppingstone to the search 
for the ultimate, the love of 
God. If this is missing, a child’s 
life is the most tragic of all 
tragedies. For a child is then 
bereft of that for which it was 
made, that which is its com- 
pletion, its perfection. 

Need you wonder, then, why 
a missioner leaves father, 
mother, brother, sister, to bring 
God’s love to the hearts of 
little children? A _ missioner’s 
job is the most romantic ad- 
venture in the whole world. — 
Cyril V. Hirst, M.M., in Mary- 
knoll. 


one, so engrossed I was. Reading 
her inquiry, I smiled and said, 
“Did you sleep well?” Her expres- 
sive eyes looked ceilingwards af- 
firmatively for a second and then 
returned to carry on our conver- 
sation. Mary Fran cannot speak, 
as we speak, but it is easy to con- 
verse with her for her eyes speak 
volumes. There are so many chil- 
dren like Mary Fran. Each day 
they visit speech therapy and 
work hard to learn new sounds, 
develop better breathing patterns, 
strenghten muscles in the 
hope that perhaps some day they 
may actually speak like others. 

I thought of the parents of 


these children — worried, anxious 
for the future, eager to find the 
best that medical science can of- 
fer to help their little child devel- 
op all his remaining resources and 
function in as nearly normal a 
fashion as humanly possible. I 
thought of how often they had 
trudged from clinic to clinic and 
from hospital to hospital, seeking 
the answers to the problems that 
perplexed them from specialists 
all over the country. Their heart- 
breaking search never really dis- 
closed to them the complete an- 
swers to the many questions that 
troubled their parental hearts. 
As I unwound the bandages 
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that held the traction onto Mary 
Fran’s legs, the answer to my 
question “What does it all mean?” 
became very clear. The words of 
a visiting Franciscan Father came 
home to me with a freshness and 
depth of meaning not experienced 
before. He had said, “Here at this 
hospital you have a striking op- 
portunity to live fully the motto 
of your religious institute: Ecce 
Ancilla Domini, Behold the Hand- 
maid of the Lord, for these handi- 
capped little ones are in very 
truth other Christs. They are 
bound to physical handicaps as 
He was nailed to the Cross. No 
word of complaint escapes their 
lips. They are helpless, dependent, 
suffering. What you do for them, 
you do for Christ.” 

Yes, here is the answer — this 
is the meaning of my life as a 
religious working with handicap- 
ped children. All the training of 
two and a half years in the no- 
vitiate, three years as a religious 
under first vows, and the remain- 
der of my days after final pro- 
fession have been geared to help 
me live up to the ideals of our 
Venerated Mother Foundress, 
Mother Mary of the Passion. Her 
oft-repeated statement: “We can 


never do enough for souls” seems 
more in keeping with the pattern 
of my days than ever before. 

No, we can never do enough 
for these little ones. When a child 
who has been normal is suddenly 
stricken with polio and finds arms 
and legs useless, when another 
who has been born with cerebral 
palsy comes face-to-face for the 
first time with the extent of his 
limitations, when a lovable little 
brain-damaged child realizes that 
the unhandicapped avoid him be- 
cause of the guttural sounds that 
come out when he attempts to 
speak, when each and all of the 
youngsters look to you for sym- 
pathy, guidance, understanding 
and help—no task is too difficult 
or time-consuming to supply it for 
them. 

What does it all mean? Simply 
this: There is a depth of mean- 
ing in all you do. There is pur- 
pose and order to every act of 
the day—even the most insignifi- 
cant. There is peace and satisfac- 
tion at the close of each day. 
There is joy that the world can- 
not begin to offer, for: the suf- 
fering Christ is the One you are 
serving in the guise of little handi- 
capped children. 


I RECEIVE A number of letters from young people seeking 
information about Religious vocations. My classic is this, sent air 
mail, special delivery: “Dear Sister, please hurry up and send 
me some information on how to become a Sister. I am in the 5th 
grade and I think I have lost my vocation already. Hurry! Thank 
you. Betty Lou.” — Sister Mary Consilia, O. P., in Apostolic per- 
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The mother of a seminarian is far’ from 


Seminarian Mother 


UNTIL FIVE years 
ago I was just a 
OW plain mother, per- 
forming my duties 
as chief denims- 
starcher and lunch-fixer with satis- 
faction and aplomb. Then our el- 
dest son joined the Brothers of 
Holy Cross, and I became a 
Mother of a Religious, with no 
rights whatsoever to darn a sock or 
make a sandwich (God takes care 
of His Religious with no help 
from the parents). But last Sep- 
tember my status changed again 
when our second son decided to 
try for the Diocesan priesthood. 
Automatically I became a Semin- 
arian Mother, a title which is far 
from passive. Indeed, God 
changes His tactics here and 
seems to invite the mothers to 
get into the act. 
For instance: As a Seminar- 
ian Mother I got to go up with 
our son to set him up in his 


passive; indeed, God seems to 


invite her to get into the act 


By Lorna Callahan 


dormitory — i., make his bed 
with sheets and pillow cases 
brought from home, put towels 
and wash cloths in his dresser 
drawer, hang up his clothes in 
the wardrobe, and put away his 
sox, underclothing, pajamas, tooth- 
paste, soap, shaving equipment 
and cold tablets (in lieu of my 
loving ministrations at flu time). 

I also got to provide him with 
postcards, stamped envelopes, 
everybody’s addresses, dimes for 
the coke machine, and a few dol- 
lars for “incidentals,” such as 
treating friends, sending the laun- 
dry out, and paying for haircuts 
as done by a fellow seminarian 
at 75c per shearing. 

As a Seminarian Mother I got 
to visit the second Sunday after 
my son’s entrance into the semin- 
ary. He is allowed to come home 
only one weekend per month, but 
on the Sundays in between the 
boys look forward to a visit with 
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their parents. The cookies and 
soft drinks are not to be despised, 
either, provided you bring 
enough. 

As I sat on the steps of the 
seminary with my son and several 
of his fellow seminarians stand- 
ing in a semi-circle before me, I 
looked up at their sparkling eyes, 
their clear-cut boyish faces, and I 
thought: Our Lord knows how to 
pick them. They are typical Amer- 
ican boys, but they have added 
quality of scope and depth for 
piety. Their goodness is part and 
parcel of their nature, a goodness 
which God must have for his pur- 
poses. 

“Come out of the clouds,” I 
told myself. “This is visiting time. 
This is your time with your son 
who has left the family circle.” 

“How’s the food?” I asked, for 
breathes there a mother with 
soul so dead she dosen’t want to 
know whether her boy is well-fed? 

One of the seminarians laugh- 
ed. “We have some Spanish Sis- 
ters supervising the kitchen. They 
don’t understand a word we say. 
When we go back for more 
bread, they give us crackers. We 
say ‘bread, please.’ They smile 
and give us crackers.” 

“They give us more than cra- 
ckers,” another piped up. “Some 
of that stuff they serve us is un- 
identifiable. I don’t know whether 
dinner last night was smorgas- 
bord or goulash.” 

“It was what was left over 
from the three previous dinners,” 


March 


the first one said, “the steak, the 
hash and the liver all ground up 
in a sausage.” 

“They saved some of the liver 
and put it in the salad,” a third 
seminarian added. “Boy, was that 
awful stuff.” 

“Liver in a salad?” I asked in- 
oor “How thrifty can you 


“It wasn’t so bad,” my son said, 
with a suddenly anxious eye on 
me. “Most of the meals are pret- 
ty good.” 

I saw that he didn’t want Our 
Lord to be criticized for His cul- 
inary endeavors, so I changed the 
subject. “How about studies? Are 
you having any trouble with 
those?” 

“Well,” my son smiled, “I don’t 
think I'll be any ‘A’ student for 
a while. These priests are good 
teachers, but they’re really tough. 
Boy, all that memory work. And 
that Latin! Wow! But,” he shrug- 
ged the shoulders under the trim 
black coat, “I figured if God 
wants me to make it, He'll pull 
me through.” 

“You get time to study, don’t 
you?” I asked. 

“Oh, sure. We have study hall, 
and we can study during recrea- 
tion period after supper.” 

“If you don’t mind studying to 
rock-’n-roll_ music,” one of his 
friends said. “We've got a sem- 
inarian here,” he explained, “who 
has a pile of records. He plays 
them all the time in our rec-room. 
The director says if the fellows 
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don’t cut down on the rock-’n- 
roll stuff, a few ecclesiastic ca- 
reers are going to come to a sud- 
den end.” 

I inquired about sports and one 
of the boys threw back his head 
and laughed. “Meet Killer Cal- 
lahan,” he said, nodding at my 


son. 

“Killer Callahan”? My gentle 
son? 

“It’s because of the way I was 
rushing during football,” my son 
explained sheepishly. “I guess I 
go all out.” 

“When he isn’t mowing us 
down,” one of his friends said, 
“he lays on the field and lets us 
fall over him. Boy, I almost broke 
oh neck last week stumbling over 

Well, that could be. My son 
was never among the most grace- 
ful. To be candid, he danced like 
a wooden stick. 

The time for visiting was over. 
It was at this point that my son 
suggested I take his laundry 
home, inasmuch as his funds had 
given out. In a spirit of good fel- 
lowship, he invited his friends to 
go up to their dorms and get their 
laundry for me. After all, I 
couldn’t possibly get it mixed. It 
was all plainly marked with each 
seminarian’s name. Fortunately 
for my aching back, his friends 
didn’t take him up on his gen- 
erous offer of my services. 

As a Seminarian Mother, I was 
privileged to go after my son for 
his first week-end home. It was 
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also my delight (?) to transport 
the half-dozen seminarians and 
their baggage to our area who had 
no way of getting home and who 
were invited by my son. After all, 
it wasn’t his fault that they lived 
at opposite points of our city, 
necessitating my driving till dark 
and running out of gas. 

Driving back to the seminary 
on Sunday evening was more se- 
rene. In fact, it was postively 
eerie, with the dimly lighted 
buildings (to discourage the par- 
ents from coming in?) against the 
deepening purple of the moun- 
tains. With a brief goodbye kiss, 
my seminarian walked up _ the 
steps, loaded with suitcase and 
carton of fresh laundry. Before I 
got back into the car I remem- 
bered what he said the Rector 
had told them before they left 
for home. “Come back loaded— 
with enthusiasm, I mean.” 

By rights I should have felt 
empty as I watched his slender 
black back disappear through the 
portals of the seminary. But I 
felt loaded, too. Filled with love 
for my role as mother of a sem- 
inarian. He has just started out 
on the long road to ordination, 
when he will give himself fully to 
God’s service. I hope that by 
prayer and encouragement I will 
do my part in this greatest of all 
earthly works. If I’m a good Sem- 
inarian Mother, perhaps Almighty 
God will grant that I have earned 
my wings and let me fly a little 
of the way toward heaven. tft 


Breaking the News 


to the Children 


Condensed from The 
Reign of the Sacred Heart 


Margaret McAndrew Dockry 


A family circle and a 


friend of mine 


to take her pre- 
schooler to a wake. 
On the way, she 
tried to explain to 
him exactly what 
was going on, and when they re- 
turned home, the little boy was 
bursting to tell his second-grade 
brother. After dwelling on the 
crowds and flowers, he cried ex- 
citedly, “And they had a man there 
in a suitcase!” 

“No,” objected his mother, “that 
man was in a coffin.” 

“He wasn’t coughin’!” her little 
one insisted, “He was asleep!” 

Of course, this childish confu- 
sion is laughable, but the anecdote 
illustrates the outcome of that ach- 
ing question, “How shall we tell 
the children?” Death enters our 


If death should remove 
found it necessary a loved one from your 
family circle, how would 
you answer the ques- 
tions of your children? 


familiar, loved face 
is seen no longer. 
We adults are over- 
come by the depth 
of our grief; surely 


be crushed. How are 
we going to explain it to the chil- 
dren? How can they accept this 
tragedy? 

Each consideration of the prob- 
lem drives our sorrow deeper into 
our hearts, and so thinking to pre- 
serve the children’s winsome, light- 
heartedness, we offer them what 
we think to be the happiest solu- 
tion — the fable. 

“Grandpa took a trip to heaven.” 
“God took Baby Brother to play 
with Him for a while.” “God 
needed another angel in heaven.” 
“Aunt Mary is going to fix a place 
for us in heaven.” So the fairy 
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story is told and sometimes, I 
think, told for the benefit of the 
grieving child in our hearts. But 
these fables, that put off the chil- 
dren in the hour of our bereave- 
ment, flow into supporting lies and 
result in nearly intolerable situa- 
tions. How did Grandpa get to 
heaven? Did he buy a ticket? Did 
an angel take him? How did the 
angel carry him? Did you see the 
angel? How is Aunt Mary going 
to fix a place in heaven? Is she 
building a house? Won't the house 
fall down from the sky? If God 
wants to play with my Baby Broth- 
er, who am I going to play with? 
God has plenty of angels; why did 
He have to take my big sister? 

Children can come to associate 
God and heaven with a sense of 
being deprived and resent God’s 
stealing away their loved one. The 
parent hastens to assure the child 
that everything is quite all right, 
that we should be happy that Aunt 
Mary is in heaven. The child be- 
gins to suspect that the parent 
doesn’t care quite as much about 
Aunt Mary as he ought. 

Then there are those mysterious 
visits to the place called “the ceme- 
tery” where people cry and look 
sad. What horror when that little 
uninformed mind puts two and two 
together and realizes the shatter- 
ing truth! Who wouldn't cry 
when the people you love are shut 
up in boxes in the ground! Is this 
God’s heaven? 

If our children have reached that 
sad state of affairs, it is because 


we have used the wrong approach. 
If we fear that children cannot ac- 
cept the fact of death, it is because 
we cannot truly accept that fact. 
The only one staggered by the 
truth is he who has been deluded. 
If we surround death with horror, 
small wonder that we fear our chil- 
dren’s reaction! But really, when 
it comes to informing the young- 
sters, what is wrong with the 
truth? Do we know the truth to 
tellP We are very fortunate if we 
are able to start with the truth be- 
fore we need to furnish an explana- 
tion for sudden loss. 

The first concept to establish is 
that of purpose. We were made by 
God, we have come from God, we 
are all returning to God at some 
time or other. Heaven is our home, 
and we have journeyed from it 
for a little while. If death removes 
someone from our family group, . 
that person has simply completed 
his journey and now can be happy 
with God. We will all be along di- 
rectly. 

After we have convinced our 
children of life’s purpose, we 
should convey and foster the sense 
of the separate natures of soul and 
body, encouraging high regard for 
the soul, and the patient endurance 
of the body. In our home, we have 
taken to speaking of death by say- 
ing, “Mr. Jones’ body died today. 
His soul has gone to heaven.” This 
may sound like an euphuism, but 
actually it is only the truth, simple 
and direct for a child’s intelligence. 

When first I said to my children, 
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“Your body isn’t really you,” I re- 
ceived baffled looks, but I resorted 
to the example of imagination for 
assistance. “How is it,” I said, “that 
we can imagine ourselves at the 
seashore and feel the breeze and 
jump into the waves and play in 
the sand, when our bodies are sit- 
ting right here at home? We can 
fly right through the air with imag- 
ination, and so our bodies aren't 
really us.” This may not be a pre- 
cise statement of the nature of the 
body and the soul, but it conveys 
within the limits of a child’s un- 
derstanding a perfectly delightful 
freedom from the body and its 
failings. Who would be imprisoned 
by an earthbound body when there 
is a more wonderful form in us to 
be served? 

The soul is made in heaven, and 
sets forth as it were, into the world 
to prove its love for God. Just as 
we attempt the difficult to prove 
our love and please our loved ones, 
so the soul endures the prison of 
the body as a penance until heaven 
is reached once more. We must re- 
spect the body as the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, but we must subject 
it to the soul. 

“But,” comes the question, “if 
it’s right to die, why does every- 
body cry?” Yes, it is right to die, 
but we miss the one who has gone 
before us. We know that it may 
be a long, long time before we 
meet again in heaven, and we think 
of the many nice things we could 
have done for this person, but did 
not. It is the weak human body 
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that cries, but the immortal soul 
that looks on to heaven. 

Not long ago I was faced with a 
problem concerning my little ones 
and death. A very dear uncle of 
mine had died after a lingering ill- 
ness, and since we had no one with 
whom to leave our children, we 
were forced to take four-, three-, 
and two-years-old with us on a long 
trip to the funeral. What would I 
tell them about the service? Over 
the long period of his dying, I had 
prepared the children for their 
sense of loss, but the actual fun- 
eral Mass was still a little beyond 
them. What would I do? The truth 
should be told to them, but trans- 
lated for little minds. 

I informed them (in advance, of 
course) that they would see a box 
at church, and that this box would 
symbolize all the pain and suffer- 
ing and unhappiness that Uncle 
Michael had had in his lifetime 
and that now would be placed in 
the ground in “God’s garden.” Ev- 
erything worked out beautifully. 
You will find that if you speak of 
startling details well enough in ad- 
vance and with conviction, you 
will obviate many loud curious 
questions . . . at the wrong time. 

Four-year-old, three-year-old, 
two-year-old attended the funeral 
Mass the same way they attend 
Sunday Mass, and the coffin that 
they saw was only part of the sol- 
emnity. Only once were the chil- 
dren surprised, and that was when 
at the cemetery, “Taps” were 
played. “What’s that?” they said, 
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because I had not prepared them. 
Because I could not explain at the 
time, I shook my head, but since 
they knew that I would explain 
when the time was right, they 
waited patiently for their answer. 
For them, the entire experience was 
an adult occasion, but certainly no 
frightful mystery. 

When the child finally comes to 
question the disposition of the 
body at death, he will very likely 
answer his own question without 
fear, if he has been taught some 
of the pain and waywardness of 
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the body and if to him the coffin 
symbolizes. pain and suffering. 
Children are realists, and unless 
they have been hoodwinked into 
an existence in a storybook world, 
they generally are not shaken by 
the truth, stated in their terms and 
spoken with an air of natural con- 
fidence. A parent may feel some- 
what odd to hear a child speak 
offhandedly of the household ar- 
rangements to be made after Mom- 
my or Daddy die, but isn’t calm ac- 
ceptance far better than shudder- 
ing fear? 


“He's reached a compromise between 
a musical and a boxing career!” 
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The following Fairy Tale by a 14-year-old girl was selected for 
an award by the Serra Club of Houston, Texas, which sponsors - 
each year an essay contest on religious vocations. The Serra 
Club is composed of laymen who encourage and promote vo- 
cations to the priesthood and the religious life. 


WHY BE 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
HRIST THE King looks 
e down from His castle 
wall. Every convent 
that ever was built for 
love of Him is His castle. 

He looks down from the castle 
window into the courtyard where 
stands the beggar maid. (What 
woman, young or old, but knows 
herself a beggar in God’s sight?) 
And Christ loves this needy beg- 
gar maid. 

So He goes down and takes the 
hand of the beggar maid in His. 

“You shall be My bride,” He 
says, “and I will make you queen.” 

She follows Him back reluctant- 
ly. She looks back upon the world 
that lies outside His convent-castle 
and sees how fair it is. The wind 
blows, flowers bloom, and she 
hears strong men laughing. 

Can she give up all this lovely 
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world with its brightness and free- 
dom for the cold solitude behind 
those high castle walls? Has she the 
courage to face a life of compan- 
ionship (she feels ashamed that 
she should dread it) with Christ 
alone? 

Liberty becomes suddenly so 
dear to her, and a little house some- 
where in a little garden or even a 
tiny pigeonhole in a tenement — 
anything but this stately castle- 
convent with its beautiful austerity. 
Yet she follows Christ. 

Then comes the moment when 
she is dressed in her bridal white. 
She feels God’s Hand close over 
her own and sees Him smiling. 
Slowly she pronounces her bridal 
vows. To her astonishment she’ 
sees that into the cold castle has 
come all the things she had dread- 
ed to lose. 
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WHY BE A NUN? 


Why should I start to write of 
vocation as if it were a lovely fairy 
tale? Because, as a matter of cold, 
sober fact, it is just that. God se- 
lects from the great mass of poor, 
inadequate humanity, certain wo- 
men, differing little it seems, in 
natural charm or grace from the 
rest of womankind, to whom to 
pay the supreme compliment of 
asking them to be His brides. 

God has so ordered the world 
that a great part of His work must 
be done by humans. In each gen- 
eration, He asks young women, at 
a time when the world is most 
ingratiating and fawning, to be- 
come His brides, put on His ring, 
and carry on His work. 

Who is asked? Normal young 
women are asked, some of average 
abilities and gifts and quite ordin- 
ary piety, who have sufficient gen- 
erosity to do a splendid thing for 
Christ’s sake and sufficient keen- 
ness to know that an invitation 
from the King is a compliment 
greater than any the world can 
give. Young women who possibly 
love dancing and the joy of life, 
who have a deep affection for 
home and family, who are capti- 
vated by the sight of an infant, and 
are sympathetic with impatient old 
age, who probably dislike being 
out of fashion, and who can handle 
their own affairs — in a word, av- 
erage young women with average 
dispositions and good sense. One 
superaverage thing is required — 
an exceptional spirit of generosity. 

One word answers the inevitable 
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question, “What return shall I get 
for my acceptance of Christ’s pro- 
posal?” Happiness! Happiness be- 
yond power of description. This 
Happiness is sure. The promise of 
earthly and heavenly happiness. 

Sin, of course, exists wherever 
humanity exists. The sinful world 
respects the nun and _ strangely 
enough protects her. Temptation 
enters the convent far less easily 
and far less freely. 

The supreme object of life is to 
do God’s will. No one is more uni- 
formly in harmony with life’s great 
purpose than the nun. No matter 
what work she does — teaching, 
nursing, peeling potatoes — it is ac- 
cepted by God because when she 
took her vows she gave herself and 
all her actions entirely to God. 

Because a life is happy doesn’t 
mean it is easy. One would be 
ashamed to use easiness as a reason 
for one’s taking up any life. No 
life worth leading is easy. The 
hardest part of a nun’s life is not 
the life itself, but the steps that 
lead her into it. 

The most painful moment comes 
when she must face the giving up 
of her parents. Unless a girl feels 
the keen pain accompanying this 
sacrifice, she has not heart enough 
to be a worthy religious. It is with 
a real sense of sacrifice, an heroic 
sacrifice, that she gives up the pos- 
sibilities of motherhood. Christ 
makes up for this, for she finds 
herself, as years go on, the spirit- 
ual mother of hundreds. 

“Am I personally asked to be- 
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come the bride of Christ?” Every 
generous-hearted Catholic girl asks 
herself that question half fearfully. 
After this question is settled, the 
girl sees if she has these require- 
ments: sufficient health, mental 
and educational qualifications, and 
lastly, the spiritual qualifications. 
Next for guidance, she should have 
a regular confessor. When she is 
convinced that the religious life is 
the best life for her, she should ap- 
ply to the Superior of the Com- 
munity of her choice. 

Briefly, then, the signs that 


Christ invites a girl to be His bride 
are the following: 

1. The conviction that the “re- 
ligious life is the best life for 
her.” 

2. Necessary qualifications of 
body, mind and soul. 

3. Acceptance by a religious 
congregation. 

Every one should pray frequent- 
ly, not only for his own vocation, 
but also for the vocation of some 
one dear to him, or just for voca- 
tions in general to the priesthood 
and to the religious life. 
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“Sir, could you spare your 
Diner's card for a couple of hours?” 


PREVIEW 
of the APRIL issue 


Next month we’re really going to put husbands in their 
places. Not all husbands, of course, but some. We’re going 
to list and discuss “Ten Major Faults of Husbands.” Many 
men are making their homes exceedingly unhappy and even 
endangering their marriages by one or more of these faults. 


Maria Augusta Trapp has had several articles pub- 
lished in The Family Digest (the most recent being 
“Christmas in Our Home” in the December, 1959 issue). 
As you may or may not know, a new Broadway play, “The 
Sound of Music,” with a score by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, tells the story of this amazing woman and the Trapp 
Family Singers. Next month’s Family Digest has an inter- 
view with Mrs. Trapp in which she discusses this new play 
as well as her family and other matters. 


One of the problems all parents must face is teaching their 
children how to use money. And the way to do this is by the 
system of allowances. Questions about children’s allowances come 
up often in child guidance clinics—so often at the Loyola Guid- 
ance Center in Chicago, in fact, that the staff drew up an outline 
of policies for adaption to individual family situations. These 
principles are oe in the article “Seven Rules for Allow- 
ances” next month. 


If you are over 40, the next time a doctor checks your blood 
pressure, you might ask him to check your eye pressure also. He 
would be checking for insidious glaucoma, the major cause of 
incurable blindness in the U.S. today. Over a million persons in 
the United States have undiagnosed glaucoma, according to the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, and the incidence 
of this disease increases rapidly with increasing age. Next month, 
Dr. O. A. Battista explains what this disease is, how it can be 
detected, and what can be done about it. 


These and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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SENSATIONAL OFFER 
The Magnificent 
Catholic Family Daily Missal 


A $10.00 VALUE 


Youd FOR ONLY Cc 


IF YOU JOIN THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB NOW — AND 
AGREE TO TAKE FOUR SELECTIONS DURING THE COMING YEAR 


© GENUINE LIFETIME MOROCCO-GRAIN LEATHER BINDING! 

© GENUINE 23-KARAT GOLD INLAY AND PAGE EDGING! 

© LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL-COLOR MASTERPIECES! 
© LARGE, CLEAR TYPE ON SPECIAL ‘‘EYE-EASE"’ PAPER, 

© FIVE COLORED SILK RIBBON MARKERS. 


ERE, direct from Bel- 
gium, is a Daily Mis- 
sal of exquisite loveliness. 
Every grain of pure gold 


on the delicate Morocco- 


grain leather was inlaid 


Holy Days; days of fast 
and abstinence — Entire 
Ordinary in English and 
Latin—All popular devo- 
tions, hymns—Way of the 
Cross — Nuptial Mass — 


Printed in Belgium by the by _ hand! Requiem Masses — much 
Brepols Catholic Press You get special sections more! 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY SEE on how to hear Mass— A $10 value—but yours 
“ Illustrations of altars, for only 99¢ with Mem- 
Imprimatur: vestments, articles—Table bership in the Catholic 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN of feasts through 1990— Family Book Club. 


Archbishop ef New York 
THIS COUPON SAVES YOU $9.01 


How to Enjoy the Most Interesting 
Catholic Books at Remarkable Savings 


O demonstrate how 
the Catholic Family 
Book Club brings you 
I the finest books at re- 
markable savings, ac- 
| cept the magnificent 
| new CATHOLIC FAM- 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK cS I 
| Dope. 48-2, Gordon Cty, ¥. 
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send me at once the § 

Catholte Family Daily Missal and bill me 
only 99¢ plus eee. Also enroll me as 
@ member and se’ current Club 
Selection for Plus shipping. 

md me advance notice of all coming 
selections. I need not take a volume 
every month—only three additional books 
during the coming year, at the special 
membership prices. may cancel my 
membership at any time thereafter. 


ILY DAILY MISSAL 
shown above — a $10 
value—for only 99¢, plus 
membership in the Club. 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If, fand| Book 
| after receiving your Catholic Family Daily Outs: ing sat 
Missal and current Selection you are Big Savings 
not delighted, simply return them in 7 I Members receive books 
days and pay nZ, owe such authors as Bishop 
Sheen, Frances Parkinson 
NaMe Keyes, and is de Wohl 
gher prices in publishers’ 
Adéress Each month, we 
select one or more new 
Zone......+ books of special interest to 
ometimes e 
Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only 


You pay only $2 for each 
regular Selection, $2.50 for 
each Omnibus Volume (plus 

you 


tage) — even ugh 
get up to $10 worth of 
8 one. You receive 


drop out of 

time after tha 
SEND NO MONEY — 
Mail Coupon Now! 

Simply mail coupon, and 

we will send you the — 

nificent Daily Missal, 
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satisfied, return them within 
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only 99¢ for Missal. 
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for your first 
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